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Not Only a Book---an Event 


aS HE churches are not societies for the preservation of ancient 
Gs opinions, but for the furtherance of living religion. They 
must make and not merely record history. ... . 

Religion has been imprisoned by its little janitors with their ad- 
ministrative complications. . .. . 

We are right to have a proper respect for intellect, but we need 
to remember that it goes astray the moment it ceases to think in terms 
of men, women, and children. 

It is the freshness, the vitality, the strength and the radiance of 
Christianity that has been damped down in these latter days, which 
the world now needs if it is to be reborn. The religion of our Lord 
should encourage men to ride out joyously for him*and his values, 
and not dig themselves in within an institutional fortress, with eccle- 
siastical networks, in case of attack from without. 

I wonder how we must appear to those who watch us and hear 
us making our brave assertions about the Fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and our personal devotion to the Lord Christ. I 
wonder if we do not seem to them like Alpine climbers who, having 
greased their faces and covered them with masks, and having put on 
their nailed boots and taken ice-axes in their hands, then proceed to 
walk gravely up the mild heights of Ludgate Hill. The contrast be- 
tween our profession and our achievement would] be {ludicrous if it 
were not so utterly pathetic. 


H. R. L. Sheppard, 


in “The Impatience of a Parson. ’ 
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Golden Jubilee 


The fiftieth anniversary of Murray 
Universalist Church, Attleboro, as a com- 
municant body was fittingly observed 
with special exercises at the regular morn- 
ing service, a reception to parishioners 
and friends, and an evening service at 
which pastors from North Attleboro, the 
parent church, Norton Unitarian Church, 
Pawtucket, R. I., and Boston Universalist 
churches, and Dr. J. Lee Mitchell, pastor 
of the Second Congregational Church, 
this city, dean of local ministers, were the 
speakers. 

Capacity congregations attended the 
various services of the day, and several 
pastors and their wives as well as friends 
from local churches attended the reception 
and extended their congratulations. The 
church was profusely decorated with cut 
flowers and palms, included among which 
was a beautiful basket of pink roses, the 
gift from the First Universalist Church of 
North Attleboro. 

Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., of 
Washington, D. C., was the morning 
speaker and he gave an eloquent sermon 
from the text in Philippians 2:5, “Let 
this mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus.’”’ Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
pastor of the church, gave a brief resume 
of the history of the Universalist churches 
in Attleboro, saying that the first society 
of Universalists was formed about 1816 
in West Attleboro, now known as Oldtown. 
Later, as the original society dwindled 
away, many of the early group, who had 
removed to North Attleboro, formed the 
First Universalist Church of Attleboro 
from which, in 1878, Murray Universalist 
Church became the offspring. The parish 
was established in 1875 with Rev. Franklin 
C. Flint as the first minister. During the 
pastorate of Rey. Alphonzo E. White, 
second minister, who occupied the pulpit 
from September 1876, to July, 1878, the 
church, as distinguished from the parish, 
was organized, the date being Feb. 27, 1878. 

The.program of the morning service 
was as follows: Prelude, ‘“‘Andante,’’ Bart- 
lett, Lester Earle Moore, organist; hymn, 
call to worship, responsive reading; re- 
sponsive ritual; ’cellosolo, ‘‘Elegie,’’ Faure, 
Miss Julianna Wuilleumier; scripture les- 
son, Dr. Perkins; soprano solo, ‘‘How 
Beautiful Are the Feet of Them,’’ Handel, 
by Miss Elizabeth Rustigian; prayer, 
Rey. I. V. Lobdell; soprano solo, ‘Out of 
the Deep,’ Miss Rustigian; announce- 
ments; offertory,’cello, ‘‘Berceuse,’”’ God- 
ard, Miss Wuilleumier; hymn; sermon by 
Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; hymn, benediction, Doxol- 
ogy, organ postlude, ‘‘Marche de Sete,’’ 
Mr. Moore. 

The reception was held from 5 to 7 in 
the vestry, which had been converted into 
a large reception hall and made most at- 
tractive and cosy with rugs, floor and table 
lamps and cut flowers. In the receiving 


line were Mrs. J. L. Sweet, Edward P. 
Claflin, Rev. and Mrs. Charles H. Pen- 
noyer of Pawtucket and Rey. and Mrs. 
Isaac V. Lobdell. Mrs. Harold E. Sweet, 
Mrs. William W. Josselyn, Miss Grace 
Hamilton and Mrs. Robert Wetherell 
acted as hospitality committee and ushers. 
During the reception, which was quite in- 
formal, selections were rendered by the 
church school orchestra composed of Miss 
Edith Claflin, piano; Miss Julianna Wuil- 
leumier, ’cello; Miss Irma Smith and 
Miss Mildred Warburton, violins; and 
Carl Wendlestein, flute. Miss Marion 
Lovell, soprano soloist of Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, sang with 
much feeling the following group of songs: 
“Jubal’s Lyre,’’ Handel; ‘“‘The Song of 
India,’”’” Rimsky Koraskow, and ‘‘Hills,”’ 
La Forge, accompanied by Lester Earle 
Moore. A male chorus under direction 
of John L. Gibb also rendered several 
selections. The committee of arrangements 
for the reception consisted of the presidents 
of the church organizations, as follows: 
Mrs. Frank Allen, president of the W. B. 
S., general chairman; Mrs. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell, president of the Mission Circle; Mrs. 
William W. Josselyn, ‘president of Unity 
class; Mrs. Frank O. Carnes, president of 
the Delta Alphas; Miss Grace Hamilton, 
president of the Mutual Helpers; Mrs. 
Robert Wetherell, president of the Q. O. 
C.’s; and Mrs. Charles E. Judge, president 
of Martha Clafiin class,and Mrs. Harold 
E. Sweet. The assistants were Mrs. 
William J. Luther, Mrs. C. Fred Stone, 
Mrs. \Vinthrop Barden, Mrs. Walter 
Thayer, Mrs. Eva Nerney, Mrs. Roger 
Wilson and Mrs. Carl Keil. 

Immediately following the reception, 
the evening service was held, with the 
following program: Prelude, ‘“‘Offertoire’’ 
(St. Cecilia), Batiste; hymn, invocation, 
responsive reading; soprano solo, “I Heard 
the Voice of Jesus Say’’ (Godard), Miss 
Marion Lovell; scripture lesson and prayer. 
Harold E. Sweet, moderator, then read 
greetings from the following former pas- 
tors of Murray Church: Rev. Fred A. 
Moore of Chicago; Rev. Hendrik Vossema 
of Medford; Rev. Francis A. Walch of 
Yarmouth, Me., and Rev. Thomas W. 
Illman of Vineland, N. J. After another 
hymn and the solo “I Will Extol Thee,’ 
Costa, by Miss Lovell, addresses were 
made by Rev. Charles A. Haney, pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of North 
Attleboro; Rev. William Huizinga, pastor 
of the Norton Unitarian Church; Rev. 
Charles H. Pennoyer, pastor of the Church 
of Our Father, Pawtucket, former pastor 
of Murray Church; Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., of Boston, State Superintendent of 
Universalist. Churches, and Dr. J. Lee 
Mitchell, Ph. D., pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church of this city, who 
brought greetings and congratulations 
from their churches.—Aittleboro Sun. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH iy 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing =s 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be profesaad 


Editorial 


A WORD TO STANDING COMMITTEES AND 
OTHERS 

N filling vacancies in pastorates we note a tendency 

on your part, especially in the larger churches, to 

limit consideration to men under forty years of 

age. In some cases we find that, informally, agree- 

ments have been taken among yourselves to consider 

only men under thirty. We have not the slightest 

disposition to argue with you from the standpoint of 

the minister, but we would whisper a little word in 
your ears from the standpoint of the layman. 

As things now stand ministers are essential in the 
scheme of church organization. Just where do you 
propose to turn for ministers in the future? It is 
obvious that if there is to be in the minister’s life a 
dead line brought back from sixty to fifty, from fifty to 
forty, from forty to thirty, men will not dare enter the 
ministry. More serious than that, men already in will 
be forced out. We know several competent men be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age who now are facing 
the necessity of leaving the ministry in order to earn 
money enough to support their families. Some of 
them are heartbroken over the apparent necessity. 
They gave their lives to the work and they want to 
stand by to the end. They received their training in 
this field and do not want to scrap their experience. 
Some even cheer themselves up by saying grimly: “I 
will stay in the ministry even if I do have to go into 
business. I will work with my own hands like Paul 
the Tentmaker and not be chargeable to the church. 
I will supply as I have a chance.” But these unselfish 
ones are reminded that somebody may choose to en- 
force an archaic rule of fellowship and take away their 
ministerial standing. 

Quite obviously some of these men who have been 
getting from two to four thousand dollars might take 
parishes which pay. twelve or fifteen hundred, but some 
have boys or girls in college, and whatever doubt they 
may have about the good to be done by their ser- 
mons, they have no doubt about the good they can 
do the world by giving these young folks their chance. 

There is much that might be said about the enor- 
mous value of experience in the work of the ministry, 
about the poise and strength which come with the 
_ years, about the deepening of spiritual life, but these 
- things you have considered. You prefer to chance the 
speed, the fine enthusiasm, the greater energy, of 
youth. That is for you to say. 


What we say is that a ministerial pension fund 
becomes now more than desirable, it becomes indis- 
pensable. You are not going to have fine young 
fellows of the type you have been calling in another 
generation. You are not going to have the better 
type of middle-aged and elderly men. You will have 
nothing worth bothering with unless you bring in- 
fluences to bear to counterbalance the blows you have 
been leveling quite innocently but nevertheless deadlily 
at the morale of the ministry. 

The way we see is the ministers’ pension plan. 
The men must be assured of something besides de- 
pendence and beggary for their old age. They must 
know that the women who have stood by their sides 
all through the years are not going to be turned out 
into the street or forced into the almshouse. The 
ministers can not take the lead in this pension business. 
They are too vitally interested personally. The lay- 
men must do it. If you want to go ahead and use 
only youth, then you must give youth hope for old 
age. 

* * 


THE BOLD COLD STAND OF A UNITARIAN 
N the interest of the national welfare,” the Christian 

Register, Unitarian, “‘a journal of the free 

churches,” a sturdy apostle of “‘liberalism,” an 
exponent of “freedom,” takes “‘a bold and cold stand” 
—to wit, that ‘a Roman Catholic must not become 
President” or ‘‘make an effort for the office.” The 
Register places itself at the head of the procession of 
“the combined and highly organized Protestant 
churches” to see to it that the highly organized 
Catholies do not seize the government. 

The campaign of the Register is launched in the 
name of democracy, with a desire “to make our 
country not less but more democratic.”’ That is, as 
we understand the facts in the case, the Christian 
Register feels that a great body of citizens should, 
by some unwritten law, be forbidden to present them- 
selves for the suffrages of their fellow citizens for the 
highest office in our country, and that our country will 
be more democratic if this can be brought about. 

And as we understand the facts of the case, a 
great many Catholics in the United States in 1903 did 
not take ‘“‘a bold cold stand’’—to wit, that one William 
Howard Taft, Unitarian, because of ‘“‘the laxness and 
looseness of his views about the divinity of Christ 
and the power of his ministers on earth,” should in 
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the interest of the national welfare not become Presi- 
dent or make an effort for that office, but they 
took the view that William Howard Taft was present- 
ing himself for their suffrages as a citizen, to be judged 
on his record as a citizen and by his character as a man. 

The bold cold stand we should like to see every 
liberal take—and take if he were the sole man on earth 
willing to take it—is the stand of section three, article 
six, of the Constitution of the United States: “No re- 
ligious test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under the United States.” 


* * 


DEDICATION OF A HYMN BOOK 


E have published many accounts of the dedica- 
tion of buildings, but do not remember ever 
having been called upon before to take note 

of the dedication of a book. In the chapel service of 
the School of Religious Education, Boston University, 
Feb. 9, 1928, the American Student Hymnal, edited 
by H. Augustine Smith, M. A., was dedicated. With 
a processional, a bit of pageantry, brief addresses 
and much inspiring congregational singing, the new 
book was started on its way. 

Dean Athearn opened the service with a few 
sentences in which he declared that no institution is 
great as an institution of learning except as it provides 
for the freedom in which alone creative work can be 
done. “It is comparatively easy,” he said, “to hand 
on a body of material already in existence; harder to 
hand on a body of new material, and hardest of all to 
hand on the spirit of creation, but that is the ideal of 
the school.” 

Dr. Smith, editor of the Hymnal, is head of the 
Department of Fine Arts at Boston University, editor 


of “The Century Hymnal,” “Hymns for the Living © 


Age,” and “A Hymnal for American Youth,” all of 
which have been remarkably successful. 

The new Hymnal will be reviewed in the Christian 
Leader in due course. If it can provide an adequate 
number of hymns of the caliber of those sung with 
such spirit at the dedication services it will render a 
distinct service. In it there appear things new and 
old, the music of Bach, Brahms, Grieg and other 
great composers, and also time-honored hymns of the 
church. 

The composers of several of the new hymns were 
present and stood on the platform as their hymns were 
sung—Hamilton C. MacDougal, head of the Music 
Department of Wellesley College, author of ‘In 
Heavenly Love Abiding,” Amy Sherman Bridgman, 
a prominent member of the Boston Authors’ Club, 
author of the hymn “Torch Bearers,” Miss Mabel 
Daniels, “The Dreamers,’ Allen Eastman, a Con- 
gregational clergyman, who contributed nine hymns, 
and the Rev. Samuel Richard Gaines, an Episcopal 
clergyman. All were warmly cheered. 

Earl Marlatt, who was called to the platform as 
composer of the music for Miss Daniels’s hymn, wrote 
the preface for the Hymnal. In it he said: “Its appeal 
is to an audience as ruthlessly scornful of the shoddy 
or pretentious as it is appreciative of the genuine.” 
We trust that this is true of the American student. 
It undoubtedly is true of the best students in the 
Boston School of Religious Education. 


Throughout the exercises there was a quiet 
recognition of the fact that a great campaign is about 
to be inaugurated to promote hymn singing. Three 
national organizations and various church commis- 
sions are back of it. The idea is to induce churches 
to have regular meetings for the rehearsal of hymns, 
and thus increase the ability of the church members to 
sing, deepen their desire to sing and enlarge their 
repertory. We are happy to add our congratulations 
to Boston University, which has done so many good 
things in religious education, upon the launching of 
what we trust will be a remarkably serviceable book. 

* * 


THE SLASHING OF NAVAL ESTIMATES 

HE Committee on Naval Affairs of the House of 

Representatives has reported a bill providing 

for the construction of sixteen vessels at a total 
cost of $275,000,000, instead of the bill first drafted 
calling for an expenditure of $750,000,000. 

More significant still the following provision 
appears: “In the event of an international agreement 
for the further limitation of naval armament to which 
the United States is signatory, the President is hereby 
authorized and empowered to suspend in whole or in 
part any of the naval construction authorized in this 
acti 

We are devoutly thankful that the committee 
itself took this important action in obedience to the 
demand of the people of the United States. 

The former Attorney General of the United 
States, George W. Wickersham, in an address at 
Laneaster, Penn., Feb. 28, before an Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches, said that this slashing of figures 
was due almost altogether to the quick and effective 
protests of American churches. Mr. Wickersham 
declared that the strength displayed in this protest 
must be organized immediately so that no similar 
“crisis’ would arise and find the peace advocates of 


the nation unprepared. 
* * 


THE RELIGION OF THRUST AND CUT 


F necessity, those who deviate from a majority 
way have to defend their position, and always 
the best defense is spirited attack. 

This accounts for the amount of time and strength 
given by progressives in politics and in religion to 
controversy. It accounts also for the cultivation of 
a taste for the speech and the literature of “thrust 
and cut.” Practically all of the energy of some 
preachers and editors is given to attacking some- 
thing. This is an advance over “‘deploring’’ something, 
but it does not represent the highest ideal-of Christian 
service. When we do it ourselves, we get an immense 
amount of praise and censure. Weare called “‘vigor- 
ous” and “courageous.” 

We confess that we had rather earn praise in other 
ways. It takes no particular courage to attack an 
exaggerated naval program, or indecency in politics, 
or the red hysteria, or fundamentalism. 

It does take grace and skill and constructive 
ability to build up faith between man and man, race 
and race, nation and nation. It takes the finest 
kind of insight and talent to build up a deep and 
vital consciousness of God in the hearts of men. 
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That is the true work of the church. That hunger 
lies back of much of the protest against our political 
activities and the call to get at the vital things. 

We are not going to leave politics to the poli- 
ticians, or business to the business men, or law to the 
lawyers. We are going to mix in every human con- 
cern and activity to see if it be of God or of man. 
There are selfish men who would be altogether too 
pleased if they could cajole or threaten the church 
into a policy of not trying to apply the. gospel to life. 
We can not let them have their way. 

But the church, the liberal church especially, 
will die with nothing but the religion of thrust or 
cut or slam or hit. The heart of religion is love, 
and the source of love is God, and the essential thing 
in Christian service for editors and preachers and lay- 
men alike is making this love of God known to weary, 


hopeless, warring, men. 
* * 


GLENN FRANK ON GOOD TASTE 


LENN FRANK, president of the University of 

Wisconsin, is under fire because he advised 

a committee of the Student Forum to cancel a 

meeting where Mrs. Bertrand Russell was to speak 
on sex relations. 

Glenn Frank occupies an enviable position 
among the educators of the country, both because of 
his ability as an administrator and his sturdy in- 
sistence upon freedom as the breath of life of a great 
university. There is no problem of academic free- 
dom at the University of Wisconsin. Nor do the 
university authorities try to coddle the students and 
prevent their hearing all sides of important public 
questions. The president of the university puts it 
this way: 

“Trotzky, or his American equivalent, and J. P. 

Morgan would be equally welcome to the university plat- 

form to discuss Bolshevism and big business. The doors 
are open alike to the advocates of public or private 
ownership of natural resources and public utilities, to 
pro-leaguers and anti-leaguers, to pro-religionists and 
anti-religionists, and so-oh through the whole round of 
political, social, economic and religious issues that vex 
our time. 

“With my approval, Kirby Page, noted opponent 

of military training in universities, spoke from our plat- 

form in the same week that he was denied the platform 

of another state university, and in adherence to the 

principle of free speech, the request by certain citizens of 

the state that President Silas Evans, of Ripon College, 
be granted the use of the university platform to defend 
military training in universities was likewise granted 
without question, despite my personal belief that the 
promotion of military training by its friends is so often 

tied up with swashbuckling nationalism and gratuitous 

damning of all progressive thought as disloyalty that 

its continuance in universities is still to be justified,’”’ 


But the invitation to Mrs. Russell was with- 
drawn. Not because the university questioned her 
ability or had any aspersions to cast on her character 
or any wish to pass judgment on her opinions. It 
was with Dr. Frank a question of good taste. What he 
said about it is as follows: 

“‘T did not undertake to pass moral judgment upon 


Mrs. Russell’s theories; I did not suggest that study 
and discussion of sex and the institution of marriage 


should be taboo; I merely suggested that in a co-educa- 

tional institution the study of certain aspects of the 

problems of sex may, with greater propriety, be pur- 
sued through the medium of scientific books and segre- 
gated discussion groups rather than through the medium 

of sensationally heralded public lectures before mixed 

student audiences. 

“A certain observance of good table manners is 
not an infringement of the freedom of eating, the prac- 
tise of taking one’s morning bath in the bathroom instead 

of in a glass tub before a mixed audience is not an in- 

fringement of the freedom of bathing; and my advice 

respecting the proposed lecture by Mrs. Russell no more 
affects the liberalism of the University of Wisconsin or 

its loyalty to free speech than the Hottentot alphabet— 

if there is one—affects the selling price of Wisconsin 
cheese.” 

More than ever we admire the president of the 
University of Wisconsin. We may at times overlook 
the lack of poise, balance, perspective, in a reformer and 
take his fire, fervor, exaggeration, as contributions to 
one side of a matter, but in an educator it is cheering 
to find common sense leavening the lump of advanced 


ideas. 
* * 


OUR CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 


E have received two articles for publication, 

both endorsing the candidacy of Herbert 

Hoover for President, and one in favor of 

Governor Smith of New York. We are, however, 
publishing none of these articles. 

Personally we shall have a candidate and shall do 
what we can to elect him, but editorially, we do not 
take any position. We discuss principles, we praise 
and blame men, but we make no attempt to influence 
votes. 

Of course we are not altogether consistent. The 
editorials and articles of the past year in which we 
have referred to both Herbert Hoover and Governor 
Smith may make votes for them. As to that we are 
indifferent. Such votes are by-products. Any fine 
deed may properly be made a matter of comment ina 
religious weekly. Any principle with a moral bearing 
may be enunciated. If it helps one man or hurts 
another man in relation to public office, so must,it 
be. 

Though we see the advantages of party govern- 
ment, we are not much of a partisan. We are for the 
men and the platforms which seem to promise most 
for the liberty, the moral welfare, and the true happi- 
ness of the race. And we are strongly against the 
bosses who think of themselves before the good of the 
country. 

Our journal is published in a region where there 
is intense partisanship. We have little use for any of 
it, although we freely admit that some fine people are 
strong partisans. 

A sign of the times, to us full of hope, is the grow- 
ing independence of the voter. The bosses, no matter 
how intensely they feel, dare go only so far because of 
the existence in both leading parties of this independent 
group. 

We trust that no candidate for President will be 
picked for either party by a little group of tired men in 
a hotel room at 2 a. m. We are reasonably certain 
now that he would not be our man. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XLIV. Two Nature Lectures in One Day 
Johannes 


VO students of Nature lectured in Boston 
recently on the same day—Arthur N. Pills- 
bury and William L. Finley. One spoke in 
i} the forenoon for the Massachusetts Garden 
Clubs at the Exeter Theater, just across the street 
from the Universalist Publishing House, and the 
other in the afternoon at Tremont Temple before the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. Both lectures were 
remarkable from the standpoint of photography and 
projection. Both filled the audiences with enthusiasm. 
And both differed widely from usual nature lectures 
and from each other. 

Busy as I was, I could not decline the suggestion 
of the Manager of the Publishing House, a friend of 
Mr. Pillsbury, that we see the first, and the suggestion 
of the Madame that we see the second. And so full 
of suggestion the two lectures proved that I must 
perforce lay aside the story I had to tell this week and 
set down an account of these two fascinating narra- 
tives. 

It is especially interesting to listen to men who 
have achieved something. The professional who 
gets together beautiful pictures and interesting facts 
has his place, but to me the man whose lecture is a 
by-product of an important work means much more. 
Roosevelt coming back from Africa, Peary or Mac- 
millan or Shackleton from the Arctics, Harriet 
Chalmers Adams from the Andes and Beebe from the 
bottom of the sea, illustrate what I mean. Thereisa 
moral quality in the story they have to tell. So with 
the two men in Boston. Both were serious students 
of nature—Pillsbury a laboratory man, Finley an 
out-of-doors man. Both were after the facts. Both 
looked below the surface. Both realized the splendid 
unity beneath the infinite variety of nature. 

Mr. Pillsbury for years has been working to 
photograph the growth of plants, trees and flowers. 
By specially built lenses and cameras, by microscope, 
by a motor and automatic devices, he has been able 
to focus his camera on a plant for a day, a week or a 
fortnight, take photographs every twenty seconds or 
every five minutes as necessary, and then by running 
the picture through at the proper speed throw on 
the screen a motion picture of the leaf uncurling, or 
the flower opening, or the root pursuing its way down 
into the ground, throwing off rootlets as it goes 
along, or of many other wonderful things in nature 
the movement of which is constant but so slow that 
we can not detect it. 

“The joy of plant study,” said Mr. Pillsbury, 
“is to learn its habits. We have a bouquet of many 
flowers in:a quiet room, and as we glance at it from 
time to time it looks much the same. By photo- 
graphing it every five minutes and then showing the 
pictures at the rate of sixty a second, we ean see that 
the various flowers of the bouquet are in continual 
motion, the younger buds opening, the older flowers 
passing on.” “If a flower takes a week,” he said, “‘to 
live its life story, we set the camera to take a picture 


each fifteen minutes. That gives us thirty-five feet 
of film which we show you in forty or fifty seconds.” 

Walter D. Kerst, technical editor of Amateur 
Movie Makers; did not exaggerate when he wrote re- 
cently of the Pillsbury pictures: ‘“Those scenes where 
one sees the opening and closing, the life and death, of 
flowers, in the twinkling of an eye, are nothing short 
of magic.” 

We saw the results from focusing the camera 
aided by the microscope for three or four days on a 
single drop of water, which is full of marvelous plant 
life, and also on the big trees of California. 

Most of the pictures had been sent to Paris and 
had been beautifully colored. Mr. Pillsbury showed 
us the wild flowers of the Yosemite Valley, the re- 
sults of months of study in the Botanical Gardens of 
St. Louis, and trees and flowers of Hawaii. The pur- 
ple heather, languid lady, California poppy, blazing 
star, trillium, columbine, wild rose, and choke-cherry 
came first—the petals opening, the pistils and an- 
thers slowly pushing up, the bees coming for the pollen. 
“Every movement,” he said, “means something. 
The flower that opens only at night is white or yellow, 
the colors most easily seen by night flying insects.” 

As a child I was fascinated by the tall grass 
called timothy and by the beautiful growth of corn. 
Here for the first time in my life I saw both the timothy 
and the corn put forth their buds and blossoms. 
“The flowers of the grasses,” said the lecturer, “‘are 
especially interesting.” 

The temperance people in the audience vigorously 
applauded visible demonstration of the effects of 
bootleg whiskey on flowers—the picture showing 
vases of California poppies in water, in weak bootleg 
and pure bootleg, the latter dying rapidly. Thus were 
illustrated also the effects of drugs. 

To get the Mariposa lily the camera ran seven 
days, to get the snow plant eight days. To get the 
orchids, it took two or three weeks, one of the lady 
slippers twenty-three days, but the results were 
beautiful. 

Even more fascinating were the ferns, the mosses, 
one of the 600,000 leaves of a California oak, which 
drinks up five hundred pails of water a day, and the 
sugar pine of California, with cones eighteen to twenty- 
eight inches long. In Hawaii several of the six 
thousand kinds of hibiscus and other tropical flowers 
were photographed. 

Mr. Pillsbury prefers to carry on researches 
without interruption, and the lecture tours break in 
on his work so seriously that he plans in the future to 
lecture only every other year. By means of a new 
X-ray apparatus he hopes to see what goes on inside 
of the plant. He gave us hints of the possibilities 
when he showed us the nucleus of the pollen moving 
about in the tiny grain. 

With a new microscope now being made for him 
he expects to study both diseased and healthy tissue 
at the same time—and possibly throw some light on 
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fundamental causes of disease’ He works not only 
with plant tissue but with animal tissue. 

By faith in the possibilities, of course, he has 
been enabled to do his work. It was interesting to 
note also that he has been led by his studies to a 
deeper religious faith. ‘One can not long be an atheist,” 
he said, ‘‘and work on plant life. There are too many 
wonderful things.” 

The afternoon lecture was a description of a 
trip along the Continental Divide in the summer of 
1927 under the auspices of the American Nature As- 
sociation, led by Arthur N. Pack, president of the 
Association, and by William L. Finley. Mr. Pack is 
telling the story in the Nature Magazine, the organ of 
the Association. It will run serially until September 
and then probably appear in book form. Judging 
from the January and February installments, we 
should say that few more stirring stories of Camera 
Hunting have been written. 

In Mr. Finley’s lecture we had the essence of it. 
Mr. Finley by birth is a Californian, but for some years 
has lived in Oregon. He has been a member of the 
Board of Fish and Game Commissioners of that 
state, State Game Warden, and State Biologist. 
He is now a member of the State Game Commission 
and a member of an Advisory Board for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, as well as on the 
editorial staff of Nature Magazine, published in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

From Pillsbury to Finley we went from the in- 
finitely small to the infinitely large, from the inside 
of a drop of water to roaring mountain streams and 
cascades, from cultivated gardens to the Continental 
Divide, from the life story of a single blossom to the 
life story of the Rocky Mountains, from pictures. of 
bees and other insects buried in pollen to pictures of 
grizzly bears climbing trees, antelope traveling forty- 
five miles an hour over the plains, and the big-horns 
and mountain goats leaping securely from crag to 
crag, where a single slip would have sent them rolling 
for thousands of feet. 

The Pack-Finley expedition traveled over moun- 
tain trails on horseback. Much of the time they were 
in the wildest parts of the Glacier National Park, 
close to the Canada line. In interesting places, they 
would camp for several days. The Finley motion 
picture reels, this year, are by far the finest he has 
ever exhibited, and among the finest we have ever 
seen. At one moment we were walking on the edge 
of precipices, looking down on rocky gorges and little 
mountain lakes, then we were whipping a trout 
stream and landing a pound or half-pound trout. 
To rest us we were taken back to camp, where we 
squatted by the fire and had close-up pictures of the 
trout sizzling in the pan. 

The camp of the man who knows wild creatures 
attracts the wild creatures. Nobody stones them or 
shouts at them. In getting acquainted with the 
animals and birds those who are ‘“‘on the inside” 
realize the importance of no loud or sudden noises, 
no quick or brusque movements. The little creatures 
seemed to walk up to the Finley camp and pose for 
their pictures. The ground squirrel, or gopher, and 
the golden mantled squirrel soon came up to eat out 
of the hand. The gray jay or camp robber flew 


fearlessly to the dinner table to seize what he could 
find. Clark’s crow, or the nutcracker, was frequently 
close by. To me none of these things was as surprising 
as the pictures of the grouse—the ptarmigan or snow 
grouse, the blue grouse and the Franklin grouse or 
fool-hen, running around the men’s feet as if they had 
been tame chickens, even permitting gentle stroking 
of the back, and finally one of them at least allowing 
them to pick him up and cuddle him. “The cook,” 
said Mr. Finley at this picture, “was inclined to the 
opinion that these grouse belonged in the frying pan, 
but after he picked one up he could not kill it, nor 
could any man with a heart kill one of these trusting 
birds.”’ 

There were beautiful pictures of a cony, baby 
jack rabbits, of a marmot with her baby, an interest- 
ing coyote den with the baby coyotes—too young to 
run away—a water ouzel jumping about under the 
spray of a dashing stream to make a meal of larvae, 
and some of the wilderness rats. 

It was no great feat to photograph the bears, for 
they had no fear of man and were out simply and 
solely for the good things to eat which they knew 
human beings had at their disposal, but it was a dif- 
ferent matter to get pictures of the big-horn, or Rocky 
Mountain sheep, and of the mountain goats. 

Up among the towering peaks of Indian Pass, 
the party sighted elk and Rocky Mountain sheep, 
and later secured wonderful pictures of the goats. 

For years the goats eluded Mr. Finley. This year 
to the observer it seemed as if he took desperate 
chances to secure his pictures. The goat has a hoof 
sharp as a knife at the edges and with a thick soft 
pad like rubber in the center. It can cling to a rock 
almost like a fly, lie down comfortably where a man 
would have trouble to stand, and run over rock, ice, 
snow where a man trying to follow would go to cer- 
tain death. After repeated failures with the goats, 
success came to the party by climbing to the top of 
the divide above the goats. When alarmed the goat 
almost always goes up. With camera posted the men 
would let out a yell or drop a rock, and snap the goats 
as they came bounding up. 

Much more intimate were the pictures taken at 
Jennings Lodge, Oregon, the home base of William 
L. and Irene Finley. There we saw the results of 
months of study of a Rocky Mountain goat taken in 
Canada, and of an antelope captured by the Pack- 
Finley party—both taken so young that they grew 
up as household pets. Over all these pictures, goat 
and antelope sucking milk through a rubber nipple, 
playing with the dog, butting the door to get into the 
house, might be written the inscription, ‘‘Patience 
hath her perfect work,” or the passage from St. James 
about “the surpassing gift of kindness.”’ 

Various species in our beautiful wild life that Mr. 
Finley showed us are in danger of becoming extinct. 
The grizzly and bison are safe, thanks to protection, 
but the antelope is going, and various kinds of ducks, 
geese, swan, and other interesting water fowl are on: 
the road to extinction. 

We human beings are the lords of creation, trus- 
tees for all the rest. How are we fulfilling the trust? 
Life will be robbed of much that is fascinating and 
important if we let our little brothers and sisters of 
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the wild be exterminated. If the law of love does not 
appeal to us, and we have to be a little careful about 
urging it in Congress, then we may very well appeal 
to prudential considerations, business reasons, or 
plain common sense, in urging more sanctuaries. 
Exhibition of pictures like those of the Pack- 


Finley expeditions, stories like those Mr. Finley told 
simply and modestly that February day in Boston, 
make us realize that conservation means more than 
board feet of timber. It means the forests themselves, 
the great open spaces and the creatures which God 
has set there to live. 


Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 
If I lay waste and wither up with doubt 
The blessed fields of heaven where once my faith 
Possessed itself serenely safe from death; 
If I deny the things past finding out; 
Or if I orphan my own soul of One 
That seemed a Father, and make void the place 
Within me where He dwelt in power and grace, 
What do I gain by that I have undone? 

William Dean Howells. 


For what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? (Mark 8 : 36.) 


Monday 
Unto the Prison House of Pain none willingly repair, 
The bravest who an entrance gain 
Reluctant linger there. 
Yet in the Prison House of Pain things full of beauty blow, 
Like Christmas-roses, which attain 
Perfection ‘mid the snow. 
Florence Earle Coates. 


For whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. If ye endure 
chastening, God dealeth with you as with sons; for 
what son is he whom the father chasteneth not? Now 
no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, 
but grievous: nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness to them which are 
exercised thereby. (Hebrews 12 : 6, 7, 11.) 


Tuesday 
Through love to light! Oh, wonderful the way 
That leads from darkness to the perfect day! 
From darkness and from sorrow of the night 
To morning that comes singing o’er the sea. 
Through love, to light! Through light, O God, to Thee, 
Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light. 
Richard Waison Gilder. 


In this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through hm. Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us 
and sent his Son. No man hath seen God at any 


time. If we love one another, God dwelleth in us 
and his love is perfected in us. (1 John 4:9, 10, 12.) 
Wednesday 
In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 


In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much of sin and blot, 
I do not dare to draw a line 
Between the two, where God has not. 
Joaquin Miller. 


Judge not that ye be not judged. For with what 
judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged. And why be- 


holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out 
the mote out of thine eye; and behold, a beam is in 
thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the 
beam out of thine own eye; and then thou shalt see 
clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye. 
(Matt. 7 : 1-5.) 
Thursday 

Lord, loose my tongue in poesy, 

For melodies I fain would echo come 

From every hill and stream and tree; 

But, if in song-joy I grow deaf to Thee, 

Lord, keep me dumb! 


Lord, give clear visioning to me— 

O mirror all Earth’s beauty in my mind; 

But if mine eyes, pride-dazzled, see 

All Nature's loveliness yet see not Thee, 

Lord, keep me blind! 

Leo C. Robinson. 
Friday 
He giveth power to the faint; and to them who 

have no might he increaseth strength. They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run 
and not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint. 
(isas 40 = 29, 31.) 


Father in heaven who lovest all, 

O hear Thy children when they call, 
And help us build from age to age, 
An undefiled heritage. 


Teach us delight in simple things, 
In mirth that knows no bitter springs, 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 
And love to all men ’neath the sun. 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Saturday 
Go not, my soul, in search of Him; 
Thou wilt not find Him there— 
Or in the depths of shadow dim, 
Or heights of upper air. 


For not in far-off realm of space 
The spirit hath its throne; 
In every heart it findeth place 
And waiteth to be known. 
Frederick Lucian Hosmer. 


That ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fullness of God. 
(Eph. 3 : 17, 18, 19.) 
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Dr. Wendte’s Remarkable Autobiography’ 


J. T. Sunderland 


=|\{ the preceding section of this review, atten- 
% Ai tion was given to the story of Dr. Wendte’s 
service to Unitarianism, found mainly in 

ake Volume I of his Autobiography. In this 
section, we glance rapidly at his work for liberal re- 
ligion as a whole; the account of which is given in his 
Volume II. 

Dr. Wendte never confined his fellowship or 
his interest to religious liberals calling themselves by 
the Unitarian name. While he regarded that name 
as one of the greatest and best in the world, and al- 
ways preferred it to any other as a designation for 
his own faith and work, all his life he reached out ina 
spirit of warm fellowship toward Universalists, Lib- 
eral Quakers, Reformed Jews, Liberals in Orthodox 
churches, and Liberals outside of all churches. Thus 
he was always a worker in many ways for the cause of 
liberal religion in its widest sense. But by far his 
greatest service to liberal religion as a whole was that 
of organizing (taking the initiative in organizing) and 
bearing the main burden in managing and carrying to 
success two series of great liberal religious congresses, 
one international and one American. The interna- 
tional congresses were the earlier in time and the more 
important of the two. Let us give attention first to 
them. 

He tells us that in assuming the heavy responsi- 
bility of initiating and managing (really creating) 
these congresses, he felt he was undertaking probably 
the most important work of his life. 

The congresses were something new: there never 
had been anything just like them. Doubtless they 
were suggested in a measure by the great Parliament 
of Religions held in connection with the World Fair 
in Chicago in 1893. But they were not the same. 
That Parliament was not really one of liberal re- 
ligion. Its aim was to bring together all religions 
whether liberal or not, with the purpose of creating 
world-wide friendly relations. Moreover, it was an 
isolated thing, planned and managed without any 
expectation of or relation to a successor. On the 
contrary, the congresses which Dr. Wendte and his 
associates were undertaking were to be gatherings of 
men who were distinctly religious liberals, aiming to 
strengthen and advance the cause of distinctly liberal 
religion, and their plan was not one congress only, but 
a succession of congresses, intended to go on and 
on. ; 


The movement to create the international con- 
gresses was initiated in Boston in 1900, by a group of 
eminent representatives of liberal religious associations 
in no less than nine or ten countries, who had come to 
Boston to join in the celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the American Unitarian 
Association. These men formed an organization 
which they called ‘“The International Council of Re- 
ligious Liberals,” the distinct and main purpose of 
which was to hold international congresses such as 
have been mentioned. 


*One section of a review in four parts. 


_ Ings. 


The first congress was held in London in 1901. It 
was followed by five others—in Amsterdam, Holland 
(1903); in Geneva, Switzerland (1905); in Boston 
(1907); in Berlin (1910); in Paris (1911). Then came 
the interruption of the Great War. ¢- 

The London congress, inaugurating the series, 
was a great gathering. There were strong and ef- 
ficient English helpers, notably the Rev. Copeland 
Bowie, secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and Dr. Hstlin Carpenter, principal of 
Manchester College at Oxford, but the great inspirer, 
organizer and leader was Dr. Wendte. 

There was a great religious service held in St. 
James’ Hall, with two thousand people present, the 
eloquent Stopford Brooke preaching the sermon. 
There was a great public meeting in Westminster 
Town Hall. Gatherings were held in Essex Hall, 
famous for its historic memories of eminent Unitarians, 
Theophilus Lindsay, Thomas Belsham, Benjamin 
Franklin and others. There was a brilliant social 
affair at the Royal Institute of Painters in Watercolors, 
notable for its fine art. Nearly all the countries of 
Europe were represented by speakers and other dele- 
gates, as were India and, of course, America. The 
congress closed with a reception by the Lord Mayor 
and ‘‘Mayoress” of London at the Mansion House. 

The congress in Amsterdam, although not so 
large as two or three others, was in its spirit and in- 
fluence one of the best. “Liberal religion is strong in 
Holland. 

The congress in Geneva was peculiarly interesting, 
partly because of the remarkable religious history of 
the city. Geneva was the home of Calvin. Here 
Servetus was burned. From here, John Knox, trained 
by Calvin, went to Scotland to do his remarkable 
work there. Think of a great congress of liberal 
religion held in the city where Calvin had ruled with 
an iron hand! Something happened during the con- 
gress which seems one of the strangest anomalies of 
history; the eminent American Unitarian clergyman, 
Dr. Minot Savage, actually preached from the pulpit 
of John Calvin. 


“God’s ways seem dark, but soon or late 
They touch the shining hills of day.’ 


About one-third of the churches in all Switzerland are 
now Unitarian. 

The Boston congress was the largest of all in 
numbers of attendants. Twenty-four hundred persons 
registered themselves as members, paying the fee; 
and a much larger number took part in the proceed- 
The large halls provided were too small, and 
overflow meetings had to be organized. At times, 
three well attended meetings were held at the same 
hour. The Unitarian Building on Beacon Street, 
which was the headquarters of the congress, was sel- 
dom, if ever, so crowded. No congress in the entire 
series was more widely representative. Indeed, dif- 
ficult of belief as it may seem to some, it is probably 
safe to say that at no other gathering ever held has 
there been so large and distinguished a body of rep- 
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resentatives of the most enlightened and progressive 
religious thought of all the leading nations of man- 
kind. 

The congress in Berlin was very large, second 
only to that in Boston. Nor was it much, if any, 
less widely representative. Speakers or delegates 
from thirty different nations were present. Dr. 
Wendte writes: “In the vast audiences, filling the floors, 
galleries and pulpit platforms of the buildings where 
we met, I witnessed most inspiring and remarkable 
sights—men and women of all classes, but as intelli- 
gent as could be found anywhere—the majority Ger- 
mans, of course, for we were in a German city, but 
beside them and with them large delegations from 
America, England and other European nations, and 
representatives from almost every important nation 
on earth. Striking features were: a tall Sikh profes- 
sor from the Punjab (India), with impressive turban 
and flowing yellow robes; an intelligent-looking Bud- 
dhist teacher from Ceylon; a dreamy-eyed Brahmin, 
plunged in meditation even in a crowd; a swarthy 
representative of the Hindu Theists in the garb of a 
British ecclesiastic; Japanese with finely-chiseled, 
mobile features; Chinese students, impassive, yet 
keen to note the proceedings; even ared Indian from 
America; dark-skinned Armenians—it was truly an 
international gathering, and all seated together in 
harmony and good-will.” “On the platforms were 
prominent clergy, professors, theologians, religious 
leaders of many faiths and from many countries. 
The speeches were wonderfully interesting as reveal- 
ing the characteristic of each people or nation repre- 
sented: Pastor Reyss of Paris, with French wit and 
enthusiasm; Pastor Konow of Norway, with the vigor 
and abruptness of the Norseman; Professor Meyboom, 
fair-minded and good-natured, as one expects in a 
Dutchman; Rev. Tudor Jones, with Welsh fire, bring- 
ing messages from far-off Australia and New Zealand; 
Professor Masaryk of Prague, keenly intellectual, 
bringing greetings from the land of Huss to the land 
of Luther; Dr. Bisbee, Universalist, bringing greet- 
ings from America; Rey. Mr. Lapalla, speaking for 
Finland; Rey. P. L. Sen for India; Professor Minami 
for Japan; Miss Westenholz, from Denmark, giving a 
briliant address.” 

The congress in Paris was a notable one. Many 
eminent scholars, authors, and religious leaders from 
many countries were present. One of the meetings 
was presided over by Pastor Wagner, whose book, 
“The Simple Life,” President Roosevelt made famous 
in America. The congress had been promised an ad- 
dress by the distinguished orator, Pere Hyacinthe, 
whose sermons once drew such crowds to Notre Dame 
Cathedral. But he died before the congress as- 
sembled. His son, Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, took his 
place, speaking on “Liberal Protestantism in France.” 

A whole day of the congress was devoted to pa- 
pers, addresses and discussions on “The Contribu- 
tions of France to Religious Freedom and Progress.”’ 
Dr. Samuel Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, led with a strong paper on those brave 
early defenders of religious liberty and martyrs to 
religious intolerance in France, the Albigenses, Vaudois, 
Cathari, etc. Addresses were given by well-known 
European scholars on “Voltaire’s Contribution to 


Religion,” “‘Rousseau’s Contribution to Religion and 
Human Freedom,” and “Calvin’s Contribution to 
Political Liberty and Democracy.” It was shown 
that “Voltaire, in spite of his mocking spirit and 
frequent cynicism, was fundamentally sincere and 
religious. He believed in God, immortality, univer- 
sal morality, and humanity. He admired the character 
and life of Jesus. He hated superstition and was the 
brave champion of tolerance. He was the greatest 
exposer of wrongs in the eighteenth century.” 

There was an interesting and many-sided discus- 
sion by eminent thinkers on the question, “Is a Uni- 
versal Religion possible or desirable? If so, how is it 
to be attained?”” And another of great practical in- 
terest on “The Social Ideals of Progressive Religion.” 
The question of the proper attitude of Liberal Chris- 
tians to the non-Christian religion aroused a very in- 
teresting discussion. A discussion even more earnest 
and widely participated in was created by the final 
topic of the congress: ‘The Defense of Religious 
Liberty.”’ 

It was planned to follow the Paris congress 
(1913) with something still more ambitious and on a 
larger scale than anything as yet undertaken. From 
the first, the congresses were designed to be world- 
wide in their character. But how could they be, if 
confined to cities of the West—Europe and America? 
It was felt that the time had fully come when one more 
congress (if possible a series of several) ought to be 
held in the Orient. Accordingly a bold determination 
to this effect was formed. The following ambitious, 
but it was believed wholly feasible, scheme was laid 
out: A small group of religious liberals of different 
affiliations to start from New York or Boston in the 
early fall of 1914; cross to London for a preliminary 
congress; having added to its number other English 
and continental liberals, proceed to Buda-Pest in 
Hungary for a second congress; then on to a great 
Mohammedan city, either Constantinople or Cairo, 
for a third; thence to the Orient for congresses in 
India, China, and Japan; and finally cross the Pacific 
to California for a final congress in San Francisco, in 
connection with the Panama World Fair. 

Of course, to make arrangements for carrying to 
success so unique and extensive a plan involved an 
immense amount of labor. But Dr. Wendte pushed 
forward the great task with unfailing courage and 
energy. The encouragement and co-operation re- 
ceived from influential associations and eminent 
leaders connected with all the religions of the Orient 
were most gratifyingly hearty and strong, and the 
prospect was that the congresses would all be in a 
very high degree successful. 

But alas! Out of a clear sky came a storm that 
nobody could foresee. As the arrangements for the 
congresses were rapidly approaching completion, the 
Great War broke out, and, of course, stopped every- 
thing. For a year or two the local managing com- 
mittees in the East, and Dr. Wendte and others in 
the West, hoped that the war would be brief and 
therefore that the plans made for the congresses 
might still be carried out with only a little delay. 
But the long continuation of the war destroyed that 
anticipation. The disappointment everywhere was 
very great; of course, greatest with Dr. Wendte him- 
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self, who had put into the splendid project (one of the 
most important of his life) so much heart and such an 
enormous amount of labor. However, he is not 
without hope that some time, at no very distant day, 
the happy~plan, which promised so much, may be 


taken up again and carried to full consummation. 

One of the most fascinating parts of Dr. Wendte’s 
book is his story of this dramatic and daring plan 
practically to girdle the earth with a series of Liberal 
Religious Congresses. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXI. 


The Worth of Character 


Clifford W. Collins* 


religion of Jesus is that it consisted of a 
harmony, symmetry and unity not to be 
found in the religious thinking of the average 
man. His religion was not made up of contributions 
and accretions from first one source and then another; 
it was not dictated to him by the traditions of the 
past, nor by hastily accepted new visions of the 
moment, nor by any church or organization. The re- 
ligion of Jesus was so much a product of himself and 
was so related to the careful decisions of his own mind 
and the tested experience of his own life that his 
thoughts were all vitally related to one another and 
to all his attitudes, dispositions and life experiences. 

Along with this harmony of ideas and ideals 
there was a continual reaching forward and striving 
upward. His religion was growing, developing and 
unfolding; it was not static. Jesus did not stand still 
physically; he was continually moving about the little 
Judean villages and over the Galilean hills. At one 
moment he was on the mountain of prayer, at another 
he was down in the valley of service; at one moment 
he was with the accredited learned folks in the temple, 
at another he was with the fishermen by the sea of 
Galilee. Jesus’ physical life was full of moving about 
and of incessant activity. His mental and spiritual 
life was more so. If one would have the religion of 
Jesus he must have a religion that is continually 
growing and developing, that is ever reaching toward 
the higher levels. 

Jesus’ religion can not be put into a book nor 
be handed down as one might pass on to another 
generation the science of algebra or certain facts of 
physics. His religion must be re-experienced and 
lived, and somewhat influenced and colored by the 
problems and experiences of each generation. Suffice 
it to say this, that Jesus was as active and growing 
in his mental and spiritual life as he was physically. 

Yet in spite of this growing, developing and un- 
folding type of religion, Jesus’ ideas and ideals did 


*Rev. Clifford Wesley Collins, born at North Edgecomb, 
Maine, in 1892, was educated at Pomona College (California), 
from which he was graduated in 1923 with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and at the Theological School of Princeton University 
from which he was graduated in 1924 with the degree of Master 
of Theology. He has taken graduate work at Yale. Just now he 
is completing a thesis for his Master’s degree at Yale on “The 
History of Religious Education in the Universalist Church Prior 
to 1850.’ He was transferred from the Reformed Episcopal 
Church to the Universalist Church March 1, 1927. From Feb- 
ruary 1, 1924, to June 1, 1927, he was pastor of the Congregational 
church of Orange, Conn. Since February 1, 1927, he has been 
pastor of the Universalist church of Danbury, Conn. 


not shoot off this way and that, at varying tangents, 
never to find each other again. Jesus’ thinking and 
living, and all the component parts of each of these, 
were vitally related and connected. His life was like 
an orchestra where different instruments are all play- 
ing their own melodies and playing them well, and 
yet under all the harmony of sound there appears 
every now and then the recurrent music of some great 
underlying theme. A musician can understand and 
appreciate this better than I can, but this diversity 
with underneath it all an underlying unity, which I 
dimly feel is in all great music, was clearly evident in 
the religion of Jesus. 

Jesus took from the Old Testament the word 
“Father,” and not only broadened it so all men were 
included in the family, but he intensified its meaning 
so that character was expressed—both God’s charac- 
ter and man’s. His belief in the character of God could 
find no other term than the word ‘Father.’ This 
word “Father,” in turn, related itself to the possi- 
bility and duty of man. An earthly father gives much 
more than food, clothes and shelter to his children. 
He gives them something of himself, of his own na- 
ture, as they fellowship with him. The ‘Father’ of 
Jesus’ discovery gives us far more than material 
things: He gives to man His own nature, for we are 
made in His image. Being children of the Father 
there is the possibility of bearing in our characters a 
family resemblance, and, more than that, the duty. 
Character is the underlying theme of Jesus’ concep- 
tion of God. 

Another of Jesus’ conceptions, that of the King- 
dom of God, has for its very warp and woof the idea 
of character. The Kingdom of God meant for Jesus, 
not an organization, nor a future state, nor a present 
domination of earthly kingdoms, but the kingli- 
ness of character, the rule and reign of God in the 
human heart. Both in possibility and in actuality 
the Kingdom of God was spoken of as ‘“‘within’”’ men. 
It was so intimately identified with men’s character 
that it was within them. The ‘Kingdom’ was not 
future but present, not material but spiritual, not 
without but within. 

Jesus’ conception of Love as the supreme power 
in the world, underlying the character of God and the 
very nature of the universe itself, was of course his 
conception that the quality of character of God, man 
and the universe, is all-important. The love Jesus 
preached and practised was itself an expression of 
character. So we find under all Jesus’ conceptions 
this one underlying theme, the worth of character. 

That Jesus’ chief concern was with character, is 
evident not only by the things he said, but by the life 
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he lived. His own character was developing and grow- 
ing and overflowing because it was continually en- 
riched by the quality of his thinking, the sincerity of 
his living, and the continual communion with the 
Father that was more necessary to him than meat and 
drink or the refreshment of a night’s sleep. From 
wells of pure and everlasting water, from the source 
of all life, Jesus’ thirsty soul drank and was satisfied, 
more than that, was filled to overflowing into the 
blessing and enrichment of the life of the world. 
Jesus’ own soul-growth was his chief concern. 

His chief concern was also for the character of 
others. His work was with the inner life, the spirit 
within, a man’s character. Outward conquest had 
no interest for Jesus. He wrote no book, and as far 
as we know left no written records of any kind. His 
kind of religion could not be reduced to writing. It 
was so closely linked with character that only the 
contagion of character could rightly spread it. Jesus 
founded no church. The disciples were called Chris- 
tians first at Antioch. Jesus left no organization be- 
hind him. He left something greater, a disposition, 
attitude, or quality of living, under-girded not by 
laws but by a few simple yet lofty principles. If he 
chose a name for his followers it was a name discon- 
nected from himself, and far removed from any ten- 
dency to build up a peculiar group or organization of 
people separated in any sense from others—it was 
the term “friend.” “I have called you not servants, 
but friends,” said Jesus. 

Jesus completely denounced any exclusive spirit 
at the time of his temptation. He refused to command 
stones to be made bread, to throw himself from the 
pinnacle of the temple trusting in a providence es- 
pecially concerned with his own safety, to receive the 
kingdoms of the world at his feet. He refused all 
these things, and called them temptations. He called 
some words from the second Psalm which were con- 
trary to his spirit and teaching the words of Satan 
rather than the words of God. He did all this because 
he chose not to claim special favor or protection but 
to be classed with all other men, enduring their disap- 
pointments, trials and sufferings, and demanding 
nothing of God that all could not share. So clearly 
and intimately were the concerns of others his own 
concern, that what he most desired for himself he de- 
sired for others, and that desire was the attainment 
of ‘‘Father-like” character. 

Jesus was completely absorbed in. the attainment 
of character both for himself and others. He had no 
time to care about reputation. Character is what you 
are; reputation is what people think you are. People 
thought Jesus was an impostor who claimed kingship 
but without the power, who could not even save his 
own life, much less the nation of Israel. People 
thought Jesus was an enemy to the greatest stabilizing 
and preserving force in the world, religion, and be- 
cause he refused to accept the traditional religion of 
his day they called him a heretic and blasphemer. 
People thought Jesus was a scorner of the prescribed 
standards of morality as well as of religion, and called 
him a “winebibber’”’ because he kept company and 
even dined with publicans and sinners. What people 
thought and said did not cause Jesus to lie awake 
nights. 
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The harsh and wrong and uncritical judgment 
of others against him harmed him not at all, but did 
great hurt to those whose hearts and minds were 
besmirched by such thoughts. Jesus was too busy 
making character to bother about mere reputation. 
The former, not the latter, was his chief concern. The 
worth of his work for character finally vindicated it- 
self as it always does. Character speaks a non-asser- 
tive and far-reaching language, and is its own vindica- 
tion. It never needs to defend itself. God, and also 
god-like men, both have the kind of eyes that see 
behind reputation to character. It is character that 
finally matters—what in God’s sight and in the sight 
of a man’s own highest and best self, one “‘is.”’ 

Jesus was also more interested in character than 
conduct. With a keen intellectual comprehension 
that itself was a miracle not only for his day but for 
all time, Jesus saw to the very heart of things, and one 
thing he saw clearly—that conduct is the overflow of 
character and that attention needs to be fixed pri- 
marily not on the overflow but on the fountain itself. 
The tree is known by its fruit only because the fruit 
is a revelation of the very nature of the tree. The 
unseen forces within the inner nature and dispositions 
of the heart concerned Jesus far more than conduct 
by outward conformity to prescribed religious rules 
or to the public opinion of the time. Jesus was not 
interested in continuing the teaching of the Ten 
Commandments, nor in adding to them, yet he has 
been a greater force for good conduct in the world 
than all the commandment makers of history. 

It has been said that Jesus reduced the Ten 
Commandments to two—‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
Thy God with all thy heart,” and “thy neighbor as 
thyself.’”’. Jesus did more than reduce the command- 
ments to two; he did away with commandments al- 
together, for these two so-called commandments are 
not commandments in the strict sense of the term— 
they are principles and attitudes. Given these dis- 
positions of heart, there is no need for commandments, 
for these direct and prescribe themselves, in every 
situation, the god-like conduct of thought, feeling and 
action. 

One who has the spirit of God within does not 
need to have conduct prescribed for him by the 
minute regulations of religious legalism, nor by the 
forced enactments of public opinion and social legis- 
lation. Jesus went behind law and legalism to the 
very root of all high and holy, all self-initiated and 
heaven-inspired, all deep-centered and far-reaching, 
conduct; he dealt with the source from which conduct 
flows, the character and quality of human personality 
itself. 

Character was thus Jesus’ primary concern, both 
for himself and others. The inspiration for this 
character was in the underlying quality and disposition 
of God and of the universe itself as Jesus saw it. This, 
I think, was the greatest contribution Jesus made, 
not only for his day, and his religious environment, but 
for all time. If there is ever to be a human brother- 
hood in the realm of religion the religions of the world 
must have as the chief plank in the platform the worth 
of character. Various religions may play their own 
instruments and tunes, but they must have this for 
their underlying and constantly recurring theme. 
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The Passing of the President of Lombard 


BOUT forty people all told—minister, singer, 
2 family and friends—assembled in the beau- 
tiful White Memorial Church, Concord, 
N. H., Feb. 27, for the funeral of Dr. Joseph 
Mayo Tilden, late president of Lombard College. 
The sun poured in the west windows and fell full on 
the family in the front pew, it lighted up the lovely 
flowers banked behind the casket, it flooded row on 
row of vacant pews, as if it were doing its part to 
brighten a scene of crushing grief. 

More than once men who have moved amid the 
throng have died far from home, and have been laid 
away without the presence of the hundreds who 
naturally would gather about the bier. Theodore 
Parker, who packed the old Music Hall in Boston, 
was carried to his grave in Florence by strangers, and 
sleeps far from the country that he served. 

To lay Dr. Tilden away there gathered his de- 
voted wife and three children, his brother, an old 
uncle, seven of the Universalist ministers, the dean of 
Lombard College, the mayor and a few leading people 
of Concord. If he had died at Lombard, it would 
have been a different scene. Three hundred ardent 
young people, all of the faculty, the trustees, the 
other churches, the other college, clubs and civic 
organizations, would have packed the college chapel 
or the largest church. . Fellow workers would have 
been there. The boys and girls with heart set on an 
education, with no resources but hope and courage, 
who found in him a second father, would have come 
in silent grief. 

Neighbors and friends who often have cracked 
jokes with him, trustees of the college who have 
burned the midnight oil with him to save Lombard, 
innumerable people of all kinds and sorts who have 
felt the warm glow of his sunny personality, would 
have crowded in, or stood in quiet groups outside and 
talked about how much they thought of “Joe.” For 
it was the funeral of a college dignitary who knew 
everybody by their first names and in return always 
was called Joe. 

On one of the last days that he was conscious he 
gave his wife directions about two or three business 
matters, and then said, ““Have Harold and John take 
the service.’ So Dr. Harold Marshall, Manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House, and Dr. John 
Smith Lowe, General Superintendent, officiated. 

Dr. Marshall read the scripture and a poem. 
In part he said: 

“The trustees of Lombard have given me the high, sad 
honor of trying to express a little of the respect and affection 
which we felt for our beloved president. And somehow the 
material achievements of his administration, great as they were, 
do not seem of supreme significance in this hour. What made 
him a good, even a great, college president was not that he was 
able, almost single-handed, to carry the load of financing and 
developing plant and personnel, but that through those heroic 
years he gave all that he had and was to the young men and 
women who came to him as students. If fire or earthquake 
should destroy all that we could see of Lombard, it would not 
touch his real achievement. Day by day and year by year, 
young men and women saw him literally give his life for them. 
With such a president they did not need a college preacher. His 


faith and courage and sacrifice have been woven into the enduring 
fabric of their lives.’ 


Dr. Lowe, who followed, said: 


“To me one of the amazing things about Dr. Tilden was 
his ability to find time for many enterprises outside the one 
major interest of his life. His avocations received as much from 
his dynamic energy as his main vocation. One of these avoca- 
tions was the Universalist Church. He believed in it for what 
it was and more for what he always believed it might become. 
When he was not working for the college he was working for 
the denomination. He was not content to be a nominal mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Con- 
vention or the State Board of Illinois. He was always present, 
always watchful, always contributing something. Examination 
of the minutes of our General Convention Board would show 
that he had not been absent from a Board meeting more than 
once or twice in the nine years of his service. He faithfully per- 
formed the most arduous committee work. Ten years ago when 
the church was engaged in a great money-raising campaign Dr. 
Tilden came forward and volunteered his assistance. He was an 
unofficial superintendent of churches. He occupied pulpits of 
our churches all through the Middle West, attended State Con- 
ventions, and met with local boards of trustees to help them solve 
their problems. Many a church in the Middle West owes its 
existence to his devotion. He was in great demand as a platform 
speaker. Exceedingly busy though he was he seldom declined 
a request. His public utterances were inspiring, persuasive and 
convincing. He knew how to secure a verdict. In the Board 
he always stood for forward-looking polices. He was not afraid 
of the daring, ambitious program. To him the denomination was 
only a means to an end and not an end in itself. -The last stroke 
of work which Dr. Tilden ever performed was done in behalf of 
the denomination at the Hartford Convention. On Tuesday 
evening, with characteristic vigor, magnetism, bubbling wit and 
persuasiveness he conducted the money-raising campaign of the 
Sunday School Association. 

“His spontaneous humor was a tower of strength to him and 
to others. In the heat of debate his smile ‘and witty in¢isive 
comment often relieved the tension. We all respected Dr. Til- 
den for many qualities, but above all for his buoyant optimism. 
It was his fate, at least for the last few years of his life, to be 
always grappling with distressing problems. Dark clouds con- 
tinually were swirling about his head. But I must testify that 
although I have seen him often I have never seen him in a mood 
of discouragement. The word discouragement was eliminated 
from his vocabulary. He believed that a right cause would 
triumph. To him it simply had to succeed. That faith sus- 
tained him and sustained those who walked by his side. He 
poured out his strength to the last minute of his life. He has 
left behind him, to his noble, devoted wife, to his loyal children, 
to his host of friends, a priceless heritage of character.’ 


Dr. Lowe offered prayer in closing. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by the Rev. Harry F. Shook, 
of Concord. The organist of the church contributed 
much to the service by playing for fifteen minutes 
while people were assembling. George W. Philbrick 
of Concord sang beautifully “The Twenty-Third 
Psalm,” and ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” 

The Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Secretary, 
the Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., president of the 
General Sunday School Association, the Rev. Harry 
F. Shook, Charles Poor, dean of Lombard, Edgar M. 
Tapley and W. S. Kaime were the bearers. The 
interment was in the Concord Cemetery, Drs. Mar- 
shall and Lowe officiating. 
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Mr. Victor A. Friend was present, representing 
the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. Dr. Marshall represented the trustees 
of Lombard. Mayor Olin Chase represented the com- 
munity at large. Universalist ministers present besides 
those mentioned were the Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D., and the Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Man- 
chester, N. H. Others present from Boston were 
Mrs. John S. Lowe and Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 

Dr. Tilden has been stricken down in the midst 
of his work to save Lombard. In the months of his 


illness the Board of Trustees, filled with his spirit, 
has not been idle. His work has gone on, and on the 
day after he died intimations came of splendid new 
developments for the college. If this good news is 
confirmed, the pledges he secured in these last months 
will be called for, more pledges and contributions will 
come rolling in, and Lombard will go on, stronger and 
better than ever. 

A greater Lombard may come. If this dream is 
realized, it will be the only memorial Dr. Tilden would 
want. 


Religious Books 


Arthur M. Ellis* 


=m |ARLY last fall I used as a sermon topic, “Evan- 
gelism for a Liberal Church.” In the course 
of the sermon I tried to show that the mere 

discarding of the old program of Evangelism 
as Inadequate for a modern liberal church was only 
half our task. Most of the emphases of the old 
evangelistic program had very definite value for the 
cultivation of the spiritual life of yesterday. The 
easiest thing in the world is to declare that those 
emphases have no meaning for us, and then discard 
them without trying to find something to take their 
place. A careful consideration of the matter will 
show that for each former plan discarded some modern 
substitute can be found, and must be found if we are 
to do for our people to-day what the church of yes- 
terday did for its constituency. 

One of the illustrations of the sermon had to do 
with the value of the religious tract for the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life of the people. The tract was 
usually a very simple story. More frequently it was 
a personal experience of the power of religious faith. 
It was simply told and easily understood, and was 
designed for a people who had early left school to 
take up the burdens of child employment. 

With the coming of more exacting school laws, 
and the publication of so many magazines, the tract 
has lost its value. But that admission only makes it 
all the more necessary for the modern church to find 
an equivalent for the old-fashioned tract. 

I suggested, therefore, that for our church, lo- 
cated as we are in a Boston suburb, with a member- 
ship composed of educated people, we could profitably 
enlarge upon the tract idea and provide for the people 
of our community a library of books, devoted to the 
modern interpretation of religious experience, and in 
that way help many to obtain a reason for the faith 
that is in them. 

Several members of the church liked that sug- 
gestion and asked, “What can we do about it?” 
The result of that inquiry was the appointment of a 
committee to consider the matter and to report. 
The committee got busy immediately. They wrote to 
a number of outstanding preachers, editors of re- 
ligious journals, librarians and college presidents for 
suggestions for the making of a list of books which in 
their judgment have been the outstanding contribu- 


*The Rey. Arthur M. Ellis, D. D., is minister of the Central 
Congregational Church, Newtonville, Mass. 


tions to the literature of religion during the last four 
or five years. They also appealed to the members of 
the congregation for suggestions. When their lists 
were all in they met and very carefully considered 
the result. Out of more than a hundred suggestions 
they selected a list of twenty-five which would be 
simple enough so as not to discourage readers at the 
beginning, stimulating enough to make such read- 
ing interesting, and difficult enough not to exclude 
the more thoughtful and studious members of the 
congregation. The committee then sent the following 
letter: 


Dear Friends: We wonder whether you realize how much 
serious reading people are doing to-day. Books about Jesus, 
the Bible, and the great leaders of Christianity, books about 
man’s place in the new world of religious thought, books that 
deal with the eternal truths, written by men of keen and able 
minds—in ever-growing numbers they are coming from the 
press. We can not afford to neglect them. They offer us an 
opportunity and a challenge; an opportunity to whet our minds 
and think; a challenge to renew our strength, to enrich our faith, 
to broaden our vision. 

To bring the religious books of the day a little closer to you, 
and open up their possibilities of stimulating thought, we offer 
you the following program. In it, or in some part of it, we be- 
lieve that every member of Central Parish will find something of 
interest. Moreover, we hope that many of you will actively 
co-operate with us to make this program a vital part of the re- 
ligious life of our church, 

I. Discussions of Books—At several of our mid-week meet- 
ings this winter and spring, religious books will be discussed. 
For one thing, there will be short personal book reviews by our 
own members. We shall also have interesting speakers from 
outside to give us definite suggestions and help. There will be 
ample opportunity for questions. Come and listen! Better 
still, come and take part in the discussion. 'The dates of the first 
three book-meetings are January 18, January 25, and February 8. 

II. Selected Reading Lists—With this letter we are sending 
you “A Selected List of Religious Books,’’ prepared by us with 
the assistance of Dr. Ellis. We are planning within a month to 
issue a second bulletin of the same type. Won’t you help us by 
offering suggestions as to additional titles? Let us have our 
second list represent the taste and judgment of twenty persons 
instead of three or four. 

III, Book Reviews—We want you to do more than suggest 
titles. What religious books are you reading, and what are you 
finding of value in them? We plan to print a bulletin in March 
containing six or eight very brief book reviews by various mem- 
bers of our parish. We suggest 100 words as the limit; also 


that the reports be informal, frank, and personal. Sign them or 


not, as you wish. Please think this over! 
IV. A Book Club—We hope soon to form a Central Church 
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Book Club. Each member will purchase one religious book of 
his choice, and then exchange with other members according to 
some regular plan. If you are at all interested, communicate 
with any member of the committee as soon as possible. 

V. Books at Church—Within a few weeks we shall have on 
two Sundays a book table in the chapel. Here we shall have 
some of the most important religious books of the day to lend. 
Still others will be on exhibit for you to examine. We shall also 
be able to take orders for books, and have them delivered to 
you at a considerable discount. Watch the calendar for further 
notices. 

This is our program. Come, let us read together! Send 
us any suggestions you have, and feel free to call upon us for 
help. 

A Selected List of Religious Books 

The twenty-five titles here printed are naturally not a 
complete bibliography of recent religious literature. They are 
a suggestive rather than a final list. All of them have been 
chosen, first of all, because they are stimulating and thoroughly 
readable. Some of them are of a distinctly popular type; none 
are very difficult; all but three or four have been written within 
the last five years. Dr. Ellis will gladly offer further sugges- 
tions to those who care to read more widely or more intensively. 


Religion: 

. “The Roots of Religion in the Human Soul,” John Baillie. 
. “What Can a Man Believe?”’ Bruce Barton. 

. ‘Why I Believe in Religion,’’ Charles R. Brown. 

. “This Believing World,’’ Lewis Browne. 

. “Adventurous Religion,’’ H. E, Fosdick. 

. “Religious Perplexities,’’ L. P. Jacks. 

. “My Idea of God,’’ J. F. Newton, editor. 

. “Reality in Worship,’’ Willard L. Sperry. 


The Bible: 
9. ‘‘Those Disturbing Miracles,’’ Lloyd Douglas. 
10. “The Gospel,”’ by ‘‘An Unknown Disciple.” 
11. ‘“The Modern Use of the Bible,’ H. E. Fosdick. 
12. “Human Nature in the Bible,’’ W. L. Phelps. 
13. ‘Youth and the Bible,’ M. A. Streibert (for parents of 
children from ten to sixteen). 
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14. “The Man Nobody Knows,” Bruce Barton. 

15. “Jesus, a New Biography,’’ S. J. Case. 

16. “Jesus and Our Generation,’’ Charles W. Gilkey. 

17. “The Christ of the Indian Road,’’ B.S. Jones. 

18. ‘Jesus the Man of Genius,”’ J. M. Murry. 
Daily Readings: 

19. “Great Companions,’’ compiled by R. F. Leavens. 

20. “That One Face,’ compiled with interpretations by 
R. Roberts. : 
Biography and Reminiscence: 

21. “Dwight L. Moody, A Worker in Souls,’ Gamaliel 


Bradford. 
22. “My Education and Religion,” George A. Gordon. 
23. ‘‘My Religion,’’ Helen Keller. 
24. “Reminiscences of Present Day Saints,’ Francis G. 


Peabody. 
25. “My Generation,’ Wm. Jewett Tucker. 


The results have been as follows: We have estab- 
lished a book table instead of the old-fashioned type 
of Sunday school library. This table is in charge of 
two members of the book committee. To date we 
have loaned fifty volumes and we have sold sixty-six 
volumes. We have organized two book clubs of eight 
members each. We have now in press a bulletin of 
eight book reviews written by members of the parish. 
We also have another committee preparing a list of 
books for Lenten reading. Our present plans carry us 
through Lent to some time in May. We are then 


planning a course of reading for the summer, so that 
when the regular services of the church are discon- 
tinued the work of the book committee will still be in 
operation. 

In order to test the value of this reading course 
we prepared a series of questionnaires in which we 
asked members of the congregation to answer ques- 
tions regarding their religious ideas. In that way we 
hoped to get a cross section of the intellectual life of 
the church. We laid special emphasis on questions 
concerning prayer, asking such intimate questions as: 

How often and how much do you pray? 

Is evening or morning the best regular time? 

Do you believe we can achieve personal com- 
munion with God in prayer? 

In what sense do you think God hears and 
answers prayer? 

Under the section of doctrines and our spiritual 
life we asked: 

Has your Christian earnestness and faith grown 
or decreased since the war closed? 

Do you regard the virgin birth of Christ as an 
actual fact of history? 

Has your view of this question changed in the 
last ten years? 

Are the teachings of Jesus to your mind and 
practise the final and complete spiritual authority for 
life to-day? 

In your thinking do you merge the two ideas of 
Christ and God as one and interchangeable, or do you 
distinguish clearly between them both in your thought 
and in your prayer? 

Do you believe in the doctrine of a personal, 
conscious survival for us as individuals after death? 

What questions of Christian doctrine would 
you like raised in the next questionnaire, and dis- 
cussed in the following mid-week meetings? 

We asked our people to fill out these blanks 
anonymously. Eighty people responded. These an- 
swers were classified and then discussed at mid-week 
services. The answers were characterized by a genu- 
ine honesty. The result would have been thoroughly 
disappointing as a doctrinal test a generation ago, 
but it gave evidence of the fact that our people are 
not only reading, but that they are thinking in a very 
serious and individual manner about things which 
have too often been the concern of the pulpit only. 

A very large attendance at the mid-week services, 
not only a willingness, but an eagerness on the part 
of both men and women to lead the meetings, to pre- 
pare discussions and to enter into general discussion, 
give evidence of vital interest. There is a general 
feeling among our leaders and people that this has 
been a profitable year in our church life. 

* ok * 


The foreman of the composing room is out in a House pub- 
lication with some pointed remarks to the editors. The sub- 
stance is: “Do your editing in the copy, not in the proofs.’”’ We 
know how he feels. And we pass the advice along to our cor- 
respondents. Write what you. write exactly as it should be 
printed. Don’t leave it to us to put in punctuation, articles, and 
conjunctions, and to guess at proper names. And let nobody 
write about ‘Rev. Smith,” or ‘‘Mrs. Rev. Jones.’’ Such things 
can get into the Methodist Advocate only over the editor’s dead 
body!—Methodist Advocate. 
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Two Important Occasions in New York State 


E following account of the celebration of 
seventy-five years of use of the present 
church building in Perry, N. Y., contributed 

by the Rev. W. J. Metz, pastor, takes us 
hack over almost a century of Universalist preaching. 
The Rev. Dolphus Skinner, one of the most virile of 
our early Universalists, preached the sermon of dedi- 
cation of the church. The Rev. Clara E. Morgan 
served this church seventeen years. In the celebra- 
tion Dr. George Delbert Walker of Carthage, at con- 
siderable risk and hardship, took a leading part. It 
is a story well worth reading. 


The First Universalist Parish of Perry, New York, having 
worshiped in its present building for three-quarters of a century, 
decided that such service as a church edifice should not go un- 
noticed. Therefore a celebration extending over three days was 
planned. 

This celebration was of note because only about one hun- 
dred and twenty years had elapsed since the first white settler 
came to these regions from Connecticut. Among the first dozen 
families to settle here and build their primitive log cabins, we 
note a majority who were believers in Universalism. And of 
the others who were continually coming to make new homes for 
themselves out here “in the West” not a few were also of the 
Liberal persuasion. So it was natural that not many years 
should elapse until religious services according to their faith 
should be held. In 1831, or nearly one hundred years ago, 
some forty-one individuas under the leadership of the Rev. 
J. S. Flagler organized a Universalist society. Soon the con- 
stituency numbered more than sixty. 

Although there were few means of transportation other 
than the ox-cart or sled over mere trails through the virgin 
timber, and these often almost impassable because of snowdrifts 
in winter, or deep mud in spring and autumn, yet these faithful 
souls attended services of worship according to the Universalist 
belief, whenever a preacher could be had. 

This last statement is made because during the first twelve 
years existence, this society had the attention of twelve minis- 
ters. A few of these made their headquarters in Perry, but most 
of them lived in other communities and came here at stated 
Periods, or whenever road conditions would permit traveling. 

In 1833 a small church building was purchased from the 
Methodists. This was used for nineteen years, or until the 
present edifice was erected in 1852 at a total cost of $3,775. 
We realize to-day how inadequate such a sum of money would 
be in building a church. 

On Feb. 9, 1853, the Rev. Dolphus Skinner of Utica preached 
the dedicatory sermon. Since then the church has had eighteen 
ministers, including the present pastor—the Rev. William J. 
Metz. There have been several notably long pastorates, the 
Rev. Stephen Crane serving for eleven years, the Rev. Charles 
Palmatier for nine years, and the Rey. Clara E. Morgan for 
nearly seventeen years. 

Of the seventeen who preceded Mr. Meiz, but five are living: 
the Rev. John Clarence Lee, D. D., of Gloucester, Mass.; the 
Rev. John E. June of Long Beach, Cal.; the Rev. Charles Pal- 
matier of Newark, N. Y.; the Rev. John Evans, now with the 
Congregationalists at Bay Shore, N. Y.; and the Rev. Clara E. 
Morgan, of Hornell, N. Y. 

The first pipe organ in all this section of the country and 
the very first one built in the factory now owned by C. E. Morey 
of Utica was installed in this church in 1854 at a cost of $800. 
In the past fifty years we have had but two organists, Miss 
Isabelle Cole, the present incumbent, never having missed a 
regular service in twenty-eight years. 

The Perry church has always numbered among its adherents 
a large proportion of the leading men and women of the village 


and surrounding country. As a consequence this church has 
been a real force for uplift and betterment, maintaining at all 
times a broad vision. 

The celebration began on Thursday, Feb. 9, with a recep- 
tion to the women of Perry by the women of the Universalist 
church. The vice-president of the Social Cirele, Mrs. John Ma- 
comber, presided. Besides scripture reading and prayer by Mrs. 
Minerva L. Metz, reminiscent responses were made by Mrs. 
Carrie Wood, younger sister of the first organist in this church, 
by Miss Agnes Tomlinson, dressed in the wedding gown of her 
grandmother, and by Mrs. Walter Gillett, who has been a life- 
long member of the church. Miss Anna Welch, also dressed in 
a@ gown over seventy-five years old, assisted in the reception, 
while Miss Isabelle Cole, the organist, rendered several instru- 
mental solos, each representing a distinct period in the life of 
the church. Mr. Frank D. Roberts, who recently had the privilege 
and pleasure of sharing in some of the solemn religious rites on 
a near-by Indian reservation, spoke on ““The Religion of the 
Indian and the Pioneers.” 

The social room of the church was furnished with real an- 
tiques to represent homes of seventy-five years ago, and an exhibit 
consisting of song books, Bibles, other heirlooms, and photo- 
graphs of many of the outstanding workers of yesterday and 
their families, attracted much attention. About one hundred 
and fifty were present. 

On Friday evening, Feb. 10, in the banquet room of the 
Hotel Commodore, with tables beautifully decorated in pink and 
white, one of the finest banquets ever had in Perry was held. 
Ninety-eight people sat down and enjoyed the feast. Dr. F. M. 
Crocker presided as toastmaster, while Mr. Harry C. Smith 
as song leader allowed no one to feel strange. Dr. F. M. Wash- 
burn, chairman of the trustees, spoke briefly on behalf of the 
official board. The Rev. J. Wesley Searles, pastor of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church and president of the Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, paid tribute to the pioneers of Universalism who, oftentimes 
in the face of ostracism and severe persecution, remained firm 
in their faith in the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. Mr. Searles said in part: ‘““The world has not always been 
tuled by the majority. In fact in many instances, particularly 
in the field of religion, the smaller groups have shaken the foun- 
dations from under, and by their foresight, their insight, and their 
abiding faith, have literally made the world move on. Had it 
not been for the Universalists and their faith in a loving God, 
who can say where the larger denominations would be to-day 
or how far sighted the leaders in religious thought would be?” 

Miss Anna Welch, a great, great granddaughter of one of 
the earliest white settlers, responded to the toast, ““Their Day 
and Ours.”’ Mr. C. G. Clarke, editor and owner of the Perry 
Record and for twenty-one years chairman of the trustees, spoke 
of “The Faithful Workers.’’ The Rev. Charles Palmatier gave a 
graphic picture of the way in which he is endeavoring to make 
his Christianity practical. The Rev. Clara E. Morgan, using as 
her topic, “What About It?’’ pointed out some of the changes 
occurring in the past and then directed the thought of the group 
to the work ahead. Dr. George Delbert Walker, State Su- 
perintendent, made the long journey from Carthage against 
doctor’s orders and, as is usual, gave a most helpful and inspir- 
ing address. Besides group singing, Mrs. Harry C. Smith and 
Mrs. Archie 8. Waterbury sang two beautiful duets. Mr. A. R. 
Watrous played several selections on his violin. 

Two interesting letters were read, from the Rev. J. E. June 
of Long Beach, Cal., and Dr. John Clarence Lee of Gloucester. 
The latter was ordained here in 1881. 

Thus ended one of the biggest and best banquets ever held 
here,in which the entire program was carried out to the letter, 
yet no one was quite ready to leave, although the hour was late. 

The celebration came to a close with the Sunday morning 
service, when, to an unusually large congregation for Perry, Dr. 
John Murray Atwood, dean of Canton Theological School and 
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president of the New York State Convention of Universalists, 
preached a wonderful sermon. 

Universalism in Perry has taken a decided step forward as a 
result of these gatherings. Now we shall think next of the Alle- 
gany-Steuben-Wyoming Association which we entertain here in 
June. Then comes the State Convention as our guest in October. 
It is the hope of the Perry friends that so many Universalists will 
come to the State Convention that the facilities of the whole 
community will be taxed. 

Situated as we are along the shore of beautiful Silver Lake, 
one of the highest lakes east of the Rockies, and with the wonder- 
ful Letchworth State Park and gorge of the Genesee at our very 
door, October is a month of surpassing beauty. Remember, 
friends, we want you every one. Help us to make the Conven- 
tion of 1928 one long to be remembered. 


The dedication of the new parish house at Mid- 
dleport marks a noteworthy achievement, and we are 
glad to show a picture of the attractive building. 


Sunday, Feb. 5, marked a great event in the history of the 
First Universalist Church of Middleport, New York, for on that 
date the new $30,000 parish house of the church was formally 
dedicated. 

At the service of morning worship, held in the church audi- 
torium, the Rev. Richard Eddy.Sykes, D. D., president of St. 
Lawrence University, preached the dedicatory sermon. Dr. 
Sykes emphasized three functions of the church: worship, in- 
struction and service. He congratulated the people of the 
Middleport church on being equipped now to discharge these 
functions. 

Immediately after the morning service, the congregation 
adjourned to the auditorium of the new parish house, where a 
simple but impressive service of dedication was conducted by the 
paxtor, the Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 6, the officers of the church held 
an informal reception for the public in the parish house. The 
entire building was open for inspection and many availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to see it. 

Middleport Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts of America, gave a 
public exhibition of the various phases of scouting in the audi- 
torium of the parish house on Tuesday evening, Feb. 7. A model 
Scout meeting was conducted, the boys demonstrating signaling, 
first aid, knot-tying and methods of life saving. Mr. Elmer 
Barrett of Lockport, county secretary of the Boy Scouts, ad- 
dressed the troop on camp life. 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 8, the public gathered in the 
parish house to enjoy a benefit card-party sponsored by the local 
Parent-Teachers Association. The proceeds were used to help 
defray the expenses of an Easter trip by the senior high school 
class to Washington, D. C. There were 275 people present for 
this function. 

The festivities of this dedication week were concluded by a 
banquet in the parish house on Thursday evening, Feb. 9. The 
pastor acted as toastmaster. Mr. Carl Dickerson, mayor of the 
village, is a gracious speech, thanked the Universalist church 
for its contribution to the community, and expressed the hope 
that the parish house might grow to be the center of community 
life. 

The principal address was given by the Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor of the Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., and 
President of the Universalist General Convention. Dr. Adams’s 
address, ‘“The Scandal in the Garden,” was published in last week’s 
Leader. 

When the pastor, the Rev. Charles Clare Blauvelt, began 
his ministry at Middleport four years ago, after graduating from 
St. Lawrence University, the only building available for social 
functions by the local church was a renovated church shed. 
A property located next to the church was purchased for $9,000, 
the house on this lot renovated, and now used as the parsonage. 
In June, 1926, the erection of the parish house began. Work 
was discontinued the following November because of a lack of 


funds, but it was resumed last June. As it stands to-day, equipped 
for various social and religious purposes, it represents an invest- 
ment of $30,000, of which about $18,000 has been paid in cash, 
annuities and bonds. 

The new building consists of a basement and two floors. 
Entering the front door, one finds himself in a spacious lobby. 
To the right is the ladies’ rest room and the door connecting the 
church and the parish house. Directly before one is the kitchen 
and the stairway to the second floor. Tv the left is the audi- 
torium. 

This auditorium has been designed to serve many purposes, 
such as an assembly room seating 400, a banquet hall capable of 
accommodating 300, a dance hall, theater, gymnasium, etc. At 
one end is a balcony. 

The kitchen is modern in all respects. It contains two stoves, 
a large sink in the center of the room with a zinc-covered drain 
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board at each end, large work tables, and cupboards to the ceil- 
ing. A water softener has been installed and eventually an 
electric coffee urn and refrigerator will be purchased. 

On the second floor there are five class rooms for the church 
school. Each room has solid, sound-proof walls. They are 
equipped with a table, chairs, a wall blackboard, and soon each 
room will be made more attractive with rugs, curtains and pic- 
tures. 
In the basement a new heating system of the vapor type has 
been installed, which also heats the church. The men’s rest room 
is also located in the basement. Beneath the large auditorium 
on the first floor there is a room in the basement of the same size. 
This will be fitted up eventually as a club room. 

The exterior walls of the new building are of cinder-blocks, 
covered with stucco. The roof is asbestos shingles, thus mak- 
ing the building practically fireproof. The interior walls of 
the rooms have been covered with a buff-colored plaster, very 
light and attractive. The floors in the basement are cement, 
while those in the rest of the building are hardwood. The doors 
have all been stained walnut and the rest of the woodwork has 
been painted a soft ivory. 

Those who have seen this new parish house declare that it 
is unsurpassed by that of any rural church in our denomination, 
and even equals the equipment of many city parishes. It is 
a valuable addition both to the Middleport church and the local 


community. 
* * * 


Fortunate people have one weakness which they seldom 
correct. They think that unfortunate people are always so 
through their own fault.—Youth’s Companion. : 
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THE SWINDLING OF MINISTERS BY PROFESSIONAL 
CROOKS 


The clergyman who has escaped being swindled in the course 
of his ministry is an exception, according to a survey just com- 
pleted by the Chicago Theological Seminary of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

The survey was initiated by Robert Cashman, business 
manager of the seminary, who sought to determine definitely 
the kinds of swindles to which ministers had proved susceptible, 
so that the divinity student might be trained to safeguard himself. 

The questionnaire, which was answered by clergymen in 
twenty-four states, covered the following points: 1. Have you 
ever been swindled by professional crooks? 2. If so, how, in 
your present opinion, could the swindle have been prevented? 
3. Do you believe in punishing such crooks? 4. How may 
they be detected? 5. Have you any counsel to pass on to other 
ministers? 

Answers to the first question were overwhelmingly in the 
affirmative. The amounts ranged from a five-dollar bill—given 
to a stranger with a plausible, heart-rending tale, afterward found 
to be false—to thousands of dollars, lifetime savings, handed to 
glib strangers with persuasive stories of fortunes to be made in 
oil and mining stocks. 

And yet, there were other viewpoints: A Montana minister 
wrote that he had “never been swindled by any man. Always 
we have believed that whoever came to our door was sent to us 
by the Father of Love, and we have treated him as a friend.” 

Swindles fell into three classes, Mr. Cashman found: 

Oil and mining stocks, dubious real estate deals, rabbit and 
chicken farms. 

Fake church directories, spurious magazine and book sub- 
scriptions, worthless correspondence courses, advertising schemes, 
ete; 

“Temporary loans” and “‘rubber’’ checks. 

Replies to the second, fourth and fifth questions provided a 
wealth of material from which Mr. Cashman and Dr. Ozora 8S. 
Davis, president of the seminary and Moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in America, drew up these 
maxims: 

Make a thorough investigation of the tale told by the sus- 
pected swindler. Check his later with his earlier statements. 

Build a reputation for investigating. 

Don’t rely too much on your own judgment. Send the ap- 
plicant for aid to the proper charitable organization. Consult a 
lawyer on important business dealings. 

Be chary of giving your card to strangers or letters of recom- 
mendation to men, organizations or plans with which you are 
not fully conversant. You may be an innocent aid to a swindler. 

Study people. 

In this last connection, a Wisconsin minister wrote: 

“Study men, particularly their eyes and their feet. A man 
may be able to look you straight in the eye as he lies; he may be 
able to manage his hands, but he will tend to exhibit nervousness 
in the way his feet behave.”’ 

Another point was stressed by an Illinois preacher. “Be- 
ware of the fliatterer,’’ he advises. “Time and again I have had 
men appear in my office, mention the names of several ministers 
known to me, or praise a sermon I have preached in a neighbor- 
ing town. Then comes the ‘touch’ or the get-rich-quick proposi- 
tion, or some scheme that will cost me or my church money.” 

Only one minister of the hundreds who answered the ques- 
tionnaire was in favor of punishing crooks; and according to Mr. 
Cashman, he advocated the punishment only as a means of 
protecting other ministers. 

Many were concerned more with the spiritual than the 
material reaction to a swindle. They voiced the fear that this 
constant swindling of preachers might make them “hard-boiled” 
or distrustful of their fellow-men. 

“One Michigan minister advised his fellows to be hard- 
headed rather than hard-hearted, and I believe that is sound 
advice,’ said Mr. Cashman. 
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The minister sitting alone at home, or in his office, is usually 
more easily approached than a business man who is safeguarded 
by his secretary, his associates and his staff. This may account 
for the clergyman falling victim more often than the business 
man. : 

“Then there is another side of it,’’ said Mr. Cashman. Many 
ministers testified that they would rather be swindled a dozen 
times than overlook one deserving case. They said they based 
their conduct on such Biblical passages as, ‘“‘For I was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat,’’ and ‘“‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto me;”’ and again, “‘Give to 
him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, 
turn not away.”’ 

“We are now working out plans for the improvement of our 
course of business lectures to ministers in training at the semi- 
nary, and the material obtained in this recent survey will prove 
valuable. We desire to forewarn the young ministers who must 
soon go out from the seminaries to face the practical problems 
of their fields.”’ 


Is education needed along this line? Well, one letter in. 


answer to the questionnaire came from a minister in California, 
in which he said, ‘“You may add my name to the list of those 
who have been swindled, for I was ‘buncoed’ this noon with your 
letter of warning lying upon on my desk.”’ 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Orphan 


I had had a Busy Day, and I was leaving my Study and 
going forth unto Other Duties, when I met a man on my thresh- 
old, and I was sorry that I had not Departed Five Minutes 
sooner. For I knew when I saw him that he had a Tale of Woe 
to tell me, and I found that I could do little for him. 

And he had a Long Story of the ways in which the World 
had always been against him. And so nearly as I could judge 
from his Narrative, he had always been the one Sincere and 
Honest and Capable man in the situation, but all the com- 
binations of Money and Influence and Unrighteousness had 
wrought for his undoing. 

And I was none the less sorry for him, though I could not 
fail to see that whatever fault might have been charged to 
others, he had in every situation been his own real Enemy. 

And I said, There was once a man who was tried and 
found Guilty of murdering his father. But to the Judge and 
the Jury and to all who visited him in jail he had one constant 
plea, Have merey upon a Poor Orphan. 

And my visitor said, That is an interesting Story, but it 
meaneth nothing to me. ; 

And I said, I was afraid that it would not mean anything 
to thee, and that is the misfortune of it. For thou art not alone 
in thy situation. The world is moderately full of men and 
women who wail to heaven and to their fellow men, asking mercy 
or sympathy for the very conditions which they have brought 
upon themselves. 

And he answered and said unto me, I had hoped that I was 
to meet a man of discernment and understanding. 

And I said, Thou hast indeed met that very man, and that 
is just the trouble. For I could be of More Comfort and Less 
Benefit to thee if I had less discernment. 

And he said, If thou hast any word of wisdom to utter, let 
me hear it. ' 

Then said I, I am not very wise. Only when I meet men 
who are less wise even than I, do I think of myself as other than 
lacking in all that I should be glad to possess. Mine is the lot 
of one who hath often to speak as being wise on matters where I 
would that there were wiser men to instruct men. Yet of this 
I feel sure, that when we have charged up all we can of our mis- 
fortune to Fate and the Conspiring Depravities of a Cruel World, 
most of the troubles of which we most loudly complain are Home 
Made. Meantime, let not the man who hath killed his father 
ask the world for overmuch of pity on account of his being an 
orphan. 
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Reactions of Oui: Readers 


The Great Tobacco Debate 


In spite Of intimations of one correspondent that we have 
kept back letters of protest upon our references to smoking, we 
beg to advise her that we have published or mentioned all re- 
ceived thus far. Here, however, we must stop. Interesting as 
these debates are, they can not be allowed to crowd out other 
important matters. So for this time the Royden-cigarette- 
minister-tobacco business is ended. In the letters the ‘‘antis’’ 
have it by a great majority. The smokers laugh good-naturedly, 
wonder how good people can be so wrong, light up and get at the 
day’s work. The anti-smokers, full of moral earnestness and 
zeal, impelled by deep conviction, in some cases with the spirit 
of religious crusaders, turn to their pens and pencils, and battle 
for the Lord. A few people understand what we are driving at. 
More will understand sometime. Weall are going to heaven, but 
apparently some of us are going to have a sheol or a hades of 
a time to get there. For this batch of letters perhaps we had 
better choose the text, 1 Cor. 3: 15: ‘‘He shall be saved; yet so 
as through fire.”’ 

The Editor. 


* * 


HOW COULD WE, OH, HOW COULD WE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

How could you, oh, how could you, report or even comment 
upon so terrible a thing as the Hickman case when you are so far 
away from it? It is bad enough that our children here must 
get those terrible things into their minds. There should be a 
law against any publication, outside of the state anyway, re- 
porting such things. 

The Christian Science Monitor would not have done it. 

There are so many good, helpful things that might have 
gone into that space. 

We have had considerable from Maude Royden in one way 
and another. Yet it is much more interesting to read the good 
words of one who is willing to back them up by deeds, example. 

A little cigarette in the mouth of a big man takes away all 
of his dignity. In the mouth of a woman, well, it reminds one 
of a monkey. She has gone backward, not forward. We have 
many weak women, who need good, strong examples. A Christian 
would long to help them in every way possible. 

Harriet A. Mihills. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


How could we, dear lady? Simply and solely because we 
do not propose to hide our head or heads in the sand, as the poor 
ostrich is falsely accused of doing, until evil blows on past. We 
propose to face it, grapple with it, overcome it. Your fundamen- 
tal is sound: that truth, beauty, goodness, ought to be held up 
clearly, and the evil of the world blotted out with goodness. But 
not while we edit the Christian Leader will we deny, ignore, evade, 
or forget any part of the great whole which is life. 

The Editor. 


* * 


ASHAMED TO LEND SOME ISSUES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have taken the Leader and before it the Universalist of 
Chicago for forty years, and heard it read in some of its forms or 
editions all my life. It was our only opportunity in our father’s 
home to get the news and sermons of the religion which meant so 
much to him, and grew to be the same to me. 

I confess I am sometimes shocked by some of the reactions 
and some editorials. I want to add my approval to the letter 
from L. F. Fortney of Plainfield, Vt. I have heard Dr. Shinn 
speak on the cigarette habit. I also include the letter by Harper 
W: Dewey of Sidney Center, N. Y., in regard to Maude Royden. 

I often loan some of my Leaders to the Congregational 
minister here, and others who are wide awake. But when there is 
an article like the one by Frances B. Damon in the Jan. 28 number 


I am ashamed to pass it on. It’s too much like the old articles 
by Robert Ingersoll. One would think if that represented Uni- 
versalism we would surely need to leave off the word Christian 
on our magazine title. 
“Blanche Buell. 
Arlington, Washington. 


You completely misunderstood Frances B. Damon. Her 
letter is a sarcastic, ironical attack on a previous article in the 
Leader to which she refers in the first five lines. She is trying to 
make the article of that writer ridiculous by showing how his 
argument would look if carried out to a logical conclusion. She 
herself is full of love and reverence for Jesus. In fact, so is the 
writer she is criticising. But you are attacking Mrs. Damon for 
taking the position you favor. 

The Editor. 


* * 


THE BROAD-MINDED WHO SLOP OVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I confess to some surprise at the tenor of the Editor’s reply 
to my communication in “‘Reactions’’ of Feb. 25 under the cap- 
tion ‘‘Pie and Cigarettes.” 

I admire the Editor’s spirit of broad toleration. I agree 
with him that reforms are often hindered by immoderate lan- 
guage and wild exaggerations. I also suggest that harm may be 
done in the other direction, by religious editors, clergymen and 
other conspicuous citizens slopping over in their efforts to be 
broad-minded, and injudiciously minimizing the evil or harmful 
effects of certain practises. I regret very much the disagreeable 
publicity Miss Royden has received, as she is a lady who is doing 
much good. But if some religious journals and some clergymen 
had not made quite so much of a splurge in not only defending 
and excusing our British guest, but in defending cigarettes 
themselves, she would have received less unenviable notoriety. 

I also agree with the Editor anent sticking to facts in dis- 
cussing cigarettes. The facts in the current controversy are: 
Nicotine injures many users of tobacco. Indulging in cigarettes 
by young women is a practise that is condemned by some of the 
best medical authority in this country, the Editor of the Leader 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The primary objection to Miss 
Royden speaking in certain localities was the probable influence 
for harm upon young women of Miss Royden’s example in un- 
dulging in cigarettes, as the cigarette habit has been rapidly in- 
creasing among women in this country in recent years. 

Those are the facts. So why talk about twelve-year-olds 
smoking behind barns, or youngsters walking the streets with 
plum juice running out of their mouths, or the evils of coffee, tea, 
pie, candy and a thousand and one things which can injure some 
users? In the words of a once popular song, ‘‘they have nothing 
to do with the case,’’ except to distract the attention of readers 
from the real issue. Why dodge the question of the influence of 
example? 

The Editor of the Leader, in his gallant defense of our fair 
clerical visitor, has gone so far as to try to give the cigarette a 
clean bill of health. Ina burst of beautiful idealism he pictures 
a reformed cigarette which now is nothing but a harmless, pure, 
short smoke, less harmful than a pipeful of pure tobacco or a 
good cigar because there is less of it; and simply a badge of good 
fellowship and comradeship after dinner. Ergo, there is nothing 
in smoking cigarettes to cause criticism of Miss Royden. 

Nevertheless, cigarette smoking injures many a young man 
and young woman, and many young persons are led or encour- 
aged to indulge in it by the example of such moral dealers as Miss 
Royden, and such endorsements of the cigarette as the Editor of 
the Leader has furnished. Cigarettes may be immoderately de- 
fended as well as fanatically attacked. 

This is a good time for all of us to read and ponder the warn- 
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ing issued by St. Paul to certain brethren who were indulging in 
a certain practise which, while it did not harm them, was likely 
to lead other weaker minded brethren astray. ‘But take heed lest 
by any means this liberty of yours becomes a stumbling block to 
them that are weak.” 
Non-Smoker. 
* * 


TOBACCO GOOD FOR LICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I fully realize that tobacco smoking ministers is a delicate 
subject to write or speak upon, owing to the fact that there are 
some good, useful and lovable brethren in our own and other 
communions who indulge in the habit. But so sanguine am I 
that my position, taken in my previous letter, is “sound to the 
core,” and owing to the importance of the subject, as the world 
is fast approaching a crisis period that threatens the possible 
annihilation of the human race at some distant date, if the life 
destroying nicotine poison of the cigarette in the mouths of 
young smoking mothers is allowed to poison to death infants at 
the rate they are now, I am asking our church paper for space for 
additional facts to further fortify a position occupied, lam sure, 
by a vast majority of Universalists. Or at least such was the 
case some forty years ago. For it was about that time that Dr. 
Shinn put a resolution through at our Vermont Convention to 
refuse ordination to any young minister ‘‘addicted to the use 
of tobacco in any form,’’ and the unanimous affirmative vote and 
hearty cheers that attended the vote were positive proof of our 
people’s attitude at the time. 

I am sure, dear Editor, that you will grant this space, as 
you have an excellent chance to ‘‘talk back’’ as you did before. 
And, by the way, thanks for the nice bouquet you then and 
there tossed at my feet! 

First, then, to illustrate the harmful influence of tobacco- 
smoking ministers I will cite but one or two instances out of 
many that have come within my knowledge. A good minister 
and dear friend of the late Dr. Shinn was called as a candidate 
for a vacant pulpit of one of our fine churches for two successive 
Sundays. He could readily see that the audiences were much 
pleased with his preaching, and ventured, on Monday morning 
before leaving, to ask the wife of the chairman of the parish 
committee where he stopped what she thought about his re- 
ceiving a call to the pastorate, and she said: ‘‘We all like your 
preaching very much, but I will be frank with you when I say 
but for just one reason you would get a hearty call from us, and 
that is your tobacco habit. Not only have we, but another 
member of our church committee and our sons, observed you 
smoking several times on our back porch, and our people, both 
young and old, are nearly all strongly opposed to the tobacco 
habit, and for the sake of example before the young people we 
could not indulge it in our minister.’”’ He thanked the noble 
woman for her candor, and departed for his home. He met with 
the same experience in two other parishes, and instead of mas- 
tering his habit as the one serious drawback to his usefulness, he 
moved to New York state, where he engaged as pastor, remaining 
I think some two years, when he had to give up work and died 
from what his doctors called a “tobacco cancer of the throat.’ 

Was that inspiring champion preacher, St. Paul, right in 
saying that “if meat maketh my brother to offend I will eat no 
meat so long as the world standeth?”’ Oh, that not only Maude 
Royden, but the vast number of smoking ministers of her own 
Church of England and too many of them in this country, could 
do as Paul resolved to do if the eating of meat (a legitimate 
article of food) caused a brother offense—tobacco not being a 
food but a poison! 

Less than forty years ago there came to England from some 
of the noblest men of certain heathen nations bitter complaints 
that their missionary clergy were introducing the obnoxious 
habits of wine drinking and tobacco smoking! While I confess 
it is bad enough to be a heathen, it is worse for those people to be 
Christianized(?) in that way. 

The last lecture that the renowned Mary A. Livermore 
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gave in St. Johnsbury was on the subject: ‘““What Shall We Do 
with Our Boys?”’ She placed cigarette smoking as the greatest 
evil of the age, as many boys would never imbibe strong drink 
except through the use of cigarettes as a stepping stone, and 
quoted scientific medical authority as proof. She referred to the 
examination of 147 candidates for entrance at our naval school 
at Annapolis, resulting in a proclamation of warning to the 
American people from the examining board against the use of 
cigarettes, declaring that it was so tending to weaken the mili- 
tary power of the nation that within a few more years if the habit 
kept growing we should have a nation of weaklings, incapable of 
defense against a foreign foe of non-cigarette smokers. The 
result of the examination was that out of the 147 examined only 
thirteen were perfectly sound in every organ, and they were free 
from the tobacco habit in all forms, while some who had indulged 
the longest were in bad shape as to heart and other vital organs. 

One addict is now in the insane asylum at Waterbury from 
this town. His wife, in poor health and without means, now is 
stopping with her brother on this street. A young man who 


’ lived in one of my houses in Barre City was taken to the same 


asylum, ‘‘a nervous wreck’’ from cigarette poison. Three good 
men of this place have died of “‘tobacco hearts’’ according to the 
undisputed verdict of their doctors, although they did not smoke 
cigarettes, but chewed and smoked tobacco to excess, which, as 
a dangerous poison,is not comparable with eating a little too 
much of wholesome and nutritious foods, as I can see. 

I agree with our editor that tobacco does ‘‘some”’ harm (al- 
though I can not so minimize its harm), but as for its also ‘‘doing 
some good’’ I find myself in agreement only so far as it is known 
to be very effective in killing ‘‘deader than a door nail’’ lice on 
house plants and domestic animals! In that respect I admit it 
is a ‘‘dead shot’”’ every time, but are fumes so poisonous good to 
breathe into the delicate organ of the human system? If I could 
possibly believe it I certainly would not ask for this space to 
make my farewel' address to save—if possible—the young people 
(at least some of them) of our own church in whose homes our 
own church paper is read. When more than half of the infants 
born of cigarette smoking mothers “‘die of nicotine poison before 
they are two years old and many of them before they are two 
weeks old,’ and the manufacturers of cigarettes have increased 
seven billions in the last two years, owing to the rapid increase of 
cigarette smoking girls and women, I could only wish that all 
in all churches would rise in their might and outlaw the habit. 

L. F. Fortney. 

Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


A HAND ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a Universalist of long standing—being over eighty-three 
years old—I feel acquainted with you, and have always believed 
in the principles of that cherished faith. I never expect to 
waver from it. Iam also keenly alive to a situation which should 
force itself on the attention of every church, and with all serious- 
ness ask the question: Is the church in general living up to its 
highest standard, to its highest ideals? I mean all denominations, 
especially those which are the most popular. Are the barriers 
breaking down? Is not the church at large exercising more than 
a tolerant spirit? 

To illustrate: Why should any woman’s organization be 
called intolerant by any church because the ladies of Chicago 
and Boston, composing a missionary society, would not accept 
the services of an English preacher who brings into our country 
practises of a questionable reputation and character? She is 
reported to have said “smoking, drinking, alcoholic beverages, 
and companionate marriage have nothing to do with religion.” 
We who firmly believe it does have a great deal to do with re- 
ligion have a perfect right to pass our judgment, and no society 
should be called intolerant to reject such a person as Miss A. 
Maude Royden. Again, we who have sons, daughters and 
grandchildren have a right to expect the best, particularly from 
a minister or a writer, and if for any reason we can not get it we 
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ought to have intelligence and courage enough to complain 
without being called intolerant. 

Personally, I would not help support any pastor to-day who 
gave sanction to smoking or drinking. 

Miss Royden should not expect the best classes to support 
her back number theories, and the Methodist ladies of those mis- 
sionary societies are right in canceling her engagements. 

Julia A. Hunt. 

Hood River, Oregon. 


Here is a correspondent we should like to know. We sym- 
pathize with the spirit of her noble letter. The quotation from 
Maude Royden, however, is not true. And it is evident that 
what this writer wants is nothing but truth. The truth is that 
Maude Royden is squarely against compan onate marriage. 
She is one of the greatest spiritual preachers and one of the 
noblest women we have met. She is a great worker for temper- 
ance, and in her country has redeemed many from the drink evil. 
Nor does tobacco mean anything to her. She cares nothing 
about it and has merely smoked occasionally at social gatherings 
in a country where social customs differ widely from social cus- 


toms here. 
The Editor. 


* * 


PRO OR CON? WHICH? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Percevel Reniers, in the Independent, gives us a little more 
light on “good form”’ in smoking. When an actor, he says, “‘sud- 
denly becomes all hands and feet with no inherent means of 
concealing it, the immediate recourse is to a cigarette in the 
hope that it will turn the trick. . . . Whole legions of actors 
and directors share the belief that a cigar or cigarette will solve 
any human difficulty of representation with the possible excep- 


tion of a swimming and diving act.” 
A.F, 


* * 


WE HAVE FALLEN LIKE LUCIFER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been trying ever since you upheld the use of tobacco 
through the columns of the Leader to find the right words to 
express my deep disappointment and chagrin. Words fail. 
You have broken down my high veneration for the Universalist 
Church, and have shaken my faith in her leaders. Not because 
you, one man, have such questionable ideals, but because it did 
not bring the storm of protest which it deserves. Or did it? 
Perhaps you have felt the impress of such a storm. I wish I 
could know that the church as a whole does not endorse your 
words. ’Tis enough to bring protest of such men as Dr. Shinn 
from the courts of Heaven. Iam glad his brother spoke for him. 

Surely a man who occupies your position of influence should 
realize, to some extent at least, what such influence means to our 
children and that we parents expect from you a better leading. 
What kind of torchbearer do you think you are? 

Yours protestingly, 
Mrs. Leni McWhorter Jenkins. 
Jenkins Private School of Expression, Jane Lew, West Va. 


We understand this lady better than she understands us. 
To us her ideals are high. To her, our ideals are low. Yet at 
the risk of being still further misunderstood, we say that if we 
did not smoke (even the few times a month that we do smoke) 
we should take up the habit to bear our testimony to some 
principles we count vital: (a) That a great company of big, noble, 
unselfish Christian ministers and laymen ought not to be tarred 
with the brush of infamous conduct because of an unimportant 
personal habit like smoking; (b) that one ounce of scientific 
knowledge about the tobacco habit is worth a ton of propaganda 
about it pro or con; (c) that it is especially important for re- 
formers to be fair and kind to their fellow men; (d) that the un- 
reality and fanaticism of our dealing with young people on these 
subjects is responsible for their wrong conduct; (e) that if meat 
make our brother to offend we will eat no meat, but if not eating 


meat make our brother to offend, we will eat meat. We will try 
to make our example save our weak brother both ways. No 
meat for the brother who will be hurt by the meat habit, meat for 
the brother who will sink into all uncharitableness and intolerance 
without meat. 
The Editor. 
* * 


GOD, SPIRIT, GOOD, AND TOBACCO 


To the Editor of the Leader: e- 

A great deal of fuss has been made over Miss Royden’s 
admission that she smokes cigarettes; many people are con- 
vinced that where there is so much smoke there must be some 
fire. 

I took the matter up with my spiritual adviser, and this is 
what he said, in substance: 

“Any minister of the gospel has as much right to smoke as 
he (or she) has to indulge any other habit or appetite. There is 
nothing inherently sinful or wrong or unhealthy in smoking, 
though it may be obnoxious to innocent bystanders. 

“The individuals whose aims and ideals are spiritual, un- 
selfish, redemptive,: will not need to cultivate the tobacco habit 
(or the chewing-gum habit or liquor habit) in order to seem so- 
ciable to those who enjoy these pastimes. If he is true to him- 
self, he will take his stand, practise what he preaches, and thereby 
back up his precept with example. 

“To indulge one’s appetites (on any pretext whatever), is 
undoubtedly detrimental to one’s progress; but so is the tendency 
to criticise or condemn others who live by a different light. 

“T hold that every individual is an emanation of Divine 
Love. Many individuals deny this—in words or actions. They 
believe (or act as though they believed) that man has a human 
(or animal) side which must be catered to, and so they either 
drink, smoke, chew, gamble, etc., etc. That is their privilege, 
but I am under no compulsion to emulate them. 

“Many people believe there is life in the body and satis- 
faction in living that life. My conviction is that life is in Spirit, 
God, and that the spiritual life is the most satisfying. 

“For him (or her) who seems to be living in material life 
and its satisfactions, I have no words of condemnation or censure. 
I know the truth about his real self, and hug to my heart the hope 
that sometime, somewhere, somehow, he (or she), too, will recog- 
nize his relationship to the all-pervading, ever-present Spirit, 
Good. So-called sinful or wrongful habits will then drop from 
him like outworn garments; he will ‘put off the old man and put 
on the new;’ but in all humility and meekness, also forgiveness 
of spirit.” 

A. Gerhard Dehly. 

Watertown, Mass. 

* * 


IS NOT SMOKING A WASTE OF MONEY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me the Christian Leader is better and better. It 
is so interesting that I sit right down the minute the postman 
leaves one, and would read from cover to cover at one sitting if 
duty didn’t persist in calling. 

I. was interested in reading about Miss Royden and the 
cigarette question, and I did think that there might be a ques- 
tion of there being a waste of one’s money, sort of burning it up, 
you might say, in smoking, instead of using it to buy food and 
clothing for some of the actually hungry folks there are in the 
world. 

Margaret B. Liich. 


* * 
ONE SANE MAN LEFT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To get in one number of the Leader two such sermons as 
Selleck’s and Joy’s is to have a Quaker measure of satisfaction— 
not to mention that surprising and delightful editorial reply to 
Dr. Brummitt. 

Adam F. Bennonin. 

Dexter, Me. 
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Understanding Our World 


OUT OF THE FIRST GRADE 


In a panic the House Committee on Naval Affairs has re- 
ported by a vote of twenty to one that the naval building pro- 
gram should be reduced from $740,000,000 to $274,000,000, and 
from seventy-one fighting ships to sixteen. 

When the program was first formulated as one of the major 
matters for the present Congress, seasoned public men made 
no question of its success. There was a general feeling that 
the United States is a “big navy country” and that no consid- 
erable number of people would make a fuss about extensive and 
expensive construction. This is the year of a Presidential elec- 
tion, when those who sit in Congress are particularly eager to 
do nothing to offend popular opinion. 

The protests against Mr. Wilbur’s building program, in- 
dorsed as it was by the President, have overwhelmed Wash- 
ington. This unexpected reaction must have carried convincing 
marks of reality, else Congressmen, accustomed to artificial 
propaganda, would not become agitated by it. 

The result has been bewildering. Voices which have been 
raised in favor of an enormous navy are now talking in the most 
convincing way of how big armaments make for war and of how 
peace is the reward of those who prepare for it. Evidently 
something of great importance has been taking place very quietly. 

This is the case. The American people have been assimilat- 
ing a kindergarten course in international affairs. And they 
have been graduating from the course to more advanced stand- 
ing. 

The process began when the Stock Exchange, and a great 
many other businesses, shut down in 1914. Before that time 
most Americans had little idea that their country was mixed up 
with the great world. They began to read daily about the 
great calamity that had overwhelmed Europe. As the months 
passed they drifted nearer and nearer the abyss, until one spring 
morning they found themselves members of a belligerent na- 
tion. 

The stimulation of aggressive patriotism continued after 
the peace was made. Such appeared to be the mood of the 
country that anybody in favor of making the American Eagle 
put on a more stern expression seemed sure of applause and a 
hearing, while any who doubted the wisdom of sticking out a 
chin in the direction of one’s international neighbors was likely 
to be branded a poltroon or a traitor. 

In various quarters, however, inquiry into the relations be- 
tween nations began to supplant the activities of those who 
sought to gain prestige or material advantage by over-stimu- 
lating the national pride. Study groups, articles in newspapers 
and magazines, books upon world affairs, and the influence of 
educational institutions and churches, combined to produce a 
more thoughtful atmosphere. 

It all seemed amateurish and insignificant. Those who be- 
gan to think about the causes of wars felt themselves rather 
lonely, and so they were, for a time. They now discover that 
they are in more company than they had supposed. The seeds 
of inquiry planted by those who had the courage to discuss 
international affairs have been bearing fruit. 

There has been a wide and sturdy growth of the idea that 
as long as nations arm heavily they are inviting the catastrophe 
of war. Perhaps this is the only conclusion that has been 
definitely reached by the great numbers of Americans who have 
taken international questions seriously, but it is possible that 
there may be other conclusions almost as mature. 

A long period has been required for the beginning of an 
international point of view to become a part of American public 
opinion, but that has now come to pass. There is reason to be- 
lieve that a large number of Americans have completed the 
preliminary course in this subject, and are entering the more 
advanced grades. 

This does not mean that we have become a people that is 


all wise on the ways of the great world. All sorts of difficult 
problems remain to be examined and solved. But at least the 
growth of popular opinion has been a rude surprise to those 
public men who supposed that they could pass almost anything, 
as long as it looked as though it had a patriotic purpose. 

If popular government is to endure it must reach a breadth 
of view in which it realizes that patriotism is not enough. After 
that it must find out what promises to be enough. As that ob- 
jective is brought nearer, the dangers of wars will be decreased 
by the increase of common sense concerning the inter-relations 
of the nations of the earth.— Uncle Dudley, in Boston Globe. 


* * 


JAPANESE ELECTION 


Japan has held her first election with full manhood suffrage, 
and the returns show that the new voters have manifested their 
influence by strengthening the minor parties to such an extent 
that the two major parties, the Seiyukai, the Government party, 
and the Minseito, or the opposition, though approximately equal 
in the number of seats in the Diet, have yielded the balance of 
power to the proletarian groups. Thus Japan, as she begins to 
travel on the path of full democracy, so far as her national elec- 
tions are concerned, finds that the two party system can be 
worked only with difficulties. As in our own political experience, 
these lesser groups may, under such circumstances, exercise a 
power all out of proportion to their numerical strength. 

Official figures show that the new electorate took its privi- 
lege seriously, the total vote being more than 30 per cent of those 
eligible. The total of votes was approximately 9,500,000, out 
of a possible electorate of about 12,000,000. It is understood that 
the Tanaka Government has decided to stay in office despite the 
fact that its plurality over the opposition numbers only a com- 
paratively few votes, hoping to win the support of the independ- 
ent bloc to defeat any motion of non-confidence which the opposi- 
tion may propose. 

The removal of the property qualification injected into 
Japanese politics four so-called proletarian parties. These are 
the Japanese Farmers’ Party, the Japan Labor-Farmer Party, 
the Labor-Farmer Party, and the Social People’s Party. As will 
appear from their names, it is clear that these parties have much 
in common, but they have not been able to pool in any satis- 
factory way their resources. In a broad sense, the Labor-Farmer 
Party appears to be the most radical of the four groups. Its 
leaders have the reputation of being Communists, or near-Com- 
munists. According to reports from Tokyo the proletarians have 
succeeded in getting eight or ten candidates elected. 

An important feature of the election were the anti-corrup- 
tion provisions. Some of the more important provisions were as 
follows: A candidate is required to make a deposit of $1,000 with 
the election authorities to prove his good faith. If votes polled 
for him do not reach a certain number the deposit is not returned 
to the candidate. The purpose of this is to reduce the number of 
irresponsible candidates, whose only aim is to divide the vote, 
and thus bring about the failure of the promising candidate of 
the opposing party. In Japan, there is no caucus system, with 
the result that any one can announce his candidacy for the sole 
purpose of embarrassing the opposing candidate. 

House to house canvass and telephone solicitation are pro- 
hibited. 

In advertising his candidacy in newspapers or posters, the 
candidate shall not make false or exaggerated statements as to 
his profession, achievements or career. 

It is too early to ascertain how these provisions were carried 
out, but the fact that such regulations were laid shows that Japan 
has set out to make her election as free from corruption as possible. 

Parliament will meet, therefore, with the two major parties 


apparently deadlocked, and with the minor parties exercising 


the balance of power. No easy road seems to lie ahead of the 
Government.—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


The most hopeful thing about religion now is the flow of intelligence into it.—Arthur Clutton-Brock. 


Prayer 
The Life of Prayer in a World of Science. 

By William Adams Brown. (Scrib- 

ner’s. $2.25.) 

A very practical treatment of the sub- 
ject of prayer by one who is familiar with 
the revolution in men’s thought about the 
world that we express in the simple word 
“seience.’’ The decline in the practise of 
prayer is evident, indeed very marked, 
and it may be said to be due to a loss of 
the ‘‘vivid sense of God as determining 
factor in daily life,’’ which in turn has un- 
doubtedly been closely related to the 
change in men’s ideas of the universe. 
An element of hope in the situation is that 
there is a very general longing for new light. 
But there is a danger that we may be un- 
willing to face the rigorous conditions 


under which alone prayer can again be a — 


satisfying and effective endeavor, and 
that we may be content to discuss prayer 
instead of praying. ‘‘We have ceased to 
be participants and have become critics 
of religion, and in the process something 
has dropped out which has left a gap which 
for most of us has not yet been filled.” 

Professor Brown offers a study of what 
psychology, history, philosophy, and edu- 
eation can contribute to a rediscovery of 
prayer. Perhaps the fundamental mes- 
sage of the book is summed up in these 
words: ‘‘If we would be assured that there 
is a God with whom we commune in prayer, 
we must pray... . Prayer can supply 
the element of reality that is lacking in 
any purely intellectual concept of God.” 

We can confidently commend this book 
as a contribution to the reconsideration 
of the place of religion, its experiences and 
expressions, in the life of modern men. 

HSE B.S, 
* * 
Creed 
Understanding the Apostles’ Creed. Don- 
ald McFadyen, Ph. D. (Macmillan. 
$2.60.) 

Dr. McFadyen faces the problems in- 
volved in any understanding of such a sym- 
bol as the Apostles’ Creed. First we must 
recover the exact, literal, meaning of each 
word to those who chose them—which 
is desperately difficult, more difficult, we 
believe, than the author indicates; then 
we must distinguish what the authors of 
the creed took for granted from what they 
said; and lastly we must ask why they 
included each assertion. Professor Mc- 
Fadyen believes this Creed was “‘an en- 
larged version of a second-century formu- 
lation of the primitive Christian gospel;”’ 
he has to examine, therefore, first the 
earliest of apostolic teaching; then the 
“Old Roman Symbol” (which he admits 
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can not with any certainty be taken, in 
its fourth-century form, as a reliable in- 
dication of second-century usage); and 
then the additions found in the ‘‘Apostles’ 
Creed.’”’ This examination is conducted 
in ascholarly way. 

In a closing chapter on ‘“‘The Authority 
of Creeds’’ the author contends that there 
are certain dogmas which, ‘‘while they 
need to be rephrased from time to time, 
nevertheless can be regarded as eternally 
valid, for they minister to human needs,”’ 
though he seems to justify this statement 
by claiming that we need “working 
hypotheses’? to live by. Working hy- 
potheses, we must note, are very dif- 
ferent from ‘“‘eternally valid dogmas.’’ 
The urgent practical question whether we 
can honestly retain this Creed as a state- 
ment of such valid truth he does not clearly 
answer. ‘‘May we not for purposes of in- 
spiration let our minds dwell upon ancient 
formulas . . . if only to remind ourselves 
of our fellowship with the past?’’ Surely 
we may, all of us, but is it, as Professor 
McFadyen himself asks but does not de- 
termine, is it possible to retain (compulsory) 
subscription to the Creed ‘‘without falling 
into the blunder and the crime of requir- 
ing clergymen to subscribe to the obsolete 
ideas the Creed retains and thus violate 
their intellectual integrity?’’ Curiously 
enough the author says this is a question 
of expediency and one on which “a prac- 
tical clergyman alone has a right to speak.” 
What is the matter with the mind of lay- 
men that they can not answer such a ques- 
tion? Asa matter of fact they are answer- 
ing it in the negative, and declining to 
enter the service of churches which still 
compel such subscription. We are told, 
finally, that ‘‘time will decide the fate of 
the Creed aright.’” We rather think the 
historical part of this book, and all books 
that reveal the inadequacy of the basis of 
the creeds as statements of “eternally 
valid dogmas,”’ will help ‘“Time’’ to decide! 

HH. Habeas. 
* * 
A New Study of Religion 
The Religious Mind. By C. K. Mahony. 

(Macmillan. $2.00.) 

Professor Mahoney has made a valuable 
contribution to the psychological study of 
the religious experience. He regards mind 
as “the unitary subject of experience,’’ 
and treats religion as ‘‘a type of mental 
functioning.’’ Modern psychology, like all 
new things, has made a widespread appeal. 
It has been suggested, however, that until 
psychology knows its own mind more 
confidently, we had better go on quietly 
and unperturbedly with the normal busi- 
ness of religion. “The Religious Mind” 
helps us on our way. 

In his opening chapters, the author lays 


the basis for his study by a brief but in- 
clusive review of the mind with its varied 
functions and aspects. Religion is the 
fruit of the whole mind. It involves ‘‘every 
aspect of life, conscious and unconscious,” 
mental and bodily, individual and social. 
Having laid this foundation, the author 
proceeds to his task, which is really that 
of giving us psychological explanations of 
our religious experience. He takes the 
different religious types, the critic, the 
mystic, the ritualist, classifies them and 
discusses them. He takes such experiences 
as motivation, belief, conversion, re- 
ligious growth, and helps us to understand 
them. The book is thus a most valuable 
outline and gives to the lay reader the gist 
of much that is being written and said on 
the relation of psychology and religion. 
One wishes that there were not so many 
definitions, but the subject no doubt re- 
quires them. 

Professor Mahoney gets somewhere in 
his discussion, as is evidenced in his clos- 
ing chapter, ‘““‘The Achieved Experience.”’ 
Experience, he tells us, is “both a doing 
and an undergoing.” In this chapter he 
shows some of the practical results of the 
religious experience. He more than once 
reminds us of the fact, which many of our 
writers on religion might well heed, name- 
ly, that the man who undertakes to dis- 
cuss the religious experience without 
having a religious experience of his own is 
seriously handicapped. He writes with 
clear insight and keen discrimination. 

Ip (On 12s 
* * 
Amy Lowell 
Ballads for Sale. By Amy Lowell. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.25.) 

“Ballads for Sale’ is a charming col- 
lection of modern poetry. In her different 
pictures of Italy, Amy Lowell gives one 
impressions of many phases of life: the 
fete, at which the Queen of Naples has 
her two special dishes prepared; the old 
decaying stable-clock: 


“With a wheeze and a whir, and a horrible 
catch, 
The clock strikes eighteen; it is two by 
my watch;’’ 


the Cardinal, who, in the Campagna, has 
his afternoon’s sport: 


“For the Cardinal’s game 
Is how many small song-birds he can take 
as his booty 
Without shooting the owl who is flustered 
though tame. 
A rare Cardinal this in his moments off 
duty!’’ 


The songs of the Pueblo Indians have a 
charm which comes from warm sun shining 
(Continued on page 316) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
March 11-17. Headquarters. Attleboro, 
Mass. 
Miss Slaughter: 
March 11-17. St. Albans, Vt. Head- 


quarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
March 11-17. Bridgeport, Conn. Mel- 
rose, Mass. Headquarters. 
* * 


IN THE NEAR WEST—I 


In my boyhood ‘‘out west”? meant al- 
most any district beyond the Hudson 
river. In the service of the New York 
Universalist Sunday School Association I 
have been visiting in the central and 
western sections of the Empire State, for 
the most part “‘playing one-night stands.”’ 

A minister named Metz, formerly state 
president, is a wizard at arranging itiner- 
aries. Given the job at short notice, he 
quickly planned a journey that was 
economical of time, energy and money, 
and that gave contact with a maximum 
number of people. It is his theory that 
special delivery stamps, telephone ex- 
changes and telegraph offices exist princi- 
pally for the benefit of religious education, 
and he made them all serve his purpose. 
We at headquarters wish that many other 
people might share his conviction. 

I came back with good hope for our 
cause in New York. Except for one or 
two schools in small communities, there 
has been growth and there is every prospect 
of continuance. 

Oneonta. This is one of the parishes 
about which I wrote some time ago, say- 
ing that for just the right ministers they 
would be just the right places. Without a 
pastor for a year and a half, the social and 
educational activities have been main- 
tained. Now Dr. Francis A. Gray is on 
the field and he will be happy among 
some of the very finest people in the world. 
I speak advisedly, having spent delightful 
years with the Chapin Memorial Church. 
There is a new superintendent of the 
church school and there is also a co-operat- 
ing predecessor. 

Cooperstown. Rey. and Mrs. George C. 
Boorn are doing as well as they ‘can in a 
community in which the number of lib- 
eral families is small and diminishing. 
Mrs. Boorn, as superintendent, is energetic 
and resourceful, and deserves the admira- 
tion and love that she receives. I spoke to 
the members of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and shared in their delicious supper. This 
school contains several exceptionally bright 
young ladies in whose devotion lies the 
hope of the situation. 

Utica. While I had no conference at 
Utica, the pastor, Rev. Thomas H. Saun- 
ders, came to the railway station for an in- 
timate conversation. It is his belief that 
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* * 
* A GENIUS IN FRIENDSHIP * 
* * 
ui A rare man companioned among * 
* us, a man rare in physical energy, * 
* rare in intellectual keenness, rare * 
* in moral enthusiasm and religious * 
* insight. be 
* Especially was he gifted with the * 
* power to make friends and keep * 
* friends. He loved people; and * 
* people loved him. = 
= The General Sunday School As- * 
* sociation is indebted to him for un- * 

* 


* failing sympathy and constant help. 
* Because he was interested in Ameri- 
* ca and in all those who are to in- 
* herit and control its progress, he 
* was eager to have his own church 
* do its fair part in religious educa- 
Setion. 
a As a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the General Conven- 
* tion he ever used his influence to 
* secure forthe Association recogni- 
* tion and all possible support. 
“ He helped from his personal 
means, sometimes giving more 
* than we felt comfortable in accept- 
+ ing. 

He was a dispenser of good cheer, 
never failing to brighten any as- 
sembly large or small. 

His words of counsel were always 
wise and his words of appreciation 
were always tactful and encouraging. 

From words he was quick to pro- 
ceed to works whenever opportun- 
ity offered. He made possible each 
year the holding of one of our most 
important institutes; he spoke con- 
vincingly and persuasively at our 
conventions; and in his appeal for 
the offering at our Hartford gather- 
ing he did his last public work. 

He has been a good comrade. 
Now that we shall not see him or 
hear his voice we shall continue 
to be inspired by his noble example 
and we shall endeavor to be true 
to his exalted ideals. 
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the Utica school includes practically every 
child of Universalist parentage in the city. 
Mr. Ralph Jones, well remembered as a 
former worker in the Young People’s 
Christian Union, is the superintendent. 

Watertown. Here is a school that ranks 
among the best, not only in New York but 
in our entire denomination. To begin 
with, the minister believes with all his 
heart that in the work of religious educa- 
tion he has one of his highest responsibili- 
ties. He has been a leader in interde- 
nominational work in Jefferson County 


and has given much time to both our 
State and our General Association. As 
superintendent he has a returned Ferry 
Beacher, Mrs. A. L. Foster, who is putting 
into practise the lessons she learned. The 
results of Miss Earle’s visit of last year 
are very apparent, especially in a curicu- 
lum thoroughly adapted to local needs. 

Rochester. The people of this great 
church seem to be ideal in their loyalty to 
the beloved pastor who has departed and 
in their enthusiasm for the choice young 
man who is chosen to be his successor. 
Rey. Clare Blauvelt is honored with an 
opportunity seldom granted to a minister 
of his years. In this school the adult 
classes are especially strong. Several 
workers paid for part-time service divide 
responsibilities with the able young law- 
yer who is superintendent. Besides 
preaching twice in Rochester, I visited 
the intermediate department, taught the 
men’s class and conducted a church school 
conference. 

Auburn. Rain has no terror for the folks 
at Auburn. In spite of the descending 
torrents, men, women and children came 
out in full force to the parish supper at 
which I was privileged to speak. The 
pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. A. E. 
Allison, are a host in themselves. Mr. 8. 
Edgar George, the superintendent, is a 
cultured gentleman, and the teachers are 
alert and progressive. The Auburn 
church stands well in the community, as 
was testified by Mrs. Leslie Wallace, an 
expert in religious education, who lives 
in the city and who attended our gather- 
ing. 

So began a pilgrimage of which I will 
give some later account in another report. 
What fine folks we have! The lot of an 
itinerant brings much hard work and 
many trying experiences, but it has happy 
compensations. It gives him contacts 
with earnest men and women whose ready 
friendship warms his lonely heart. Some 
of the saltest of the salt of the earth live 
in the state of New York. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


BOOK WANTED 


One of our gifted and consecrated 
church school workers desires to purchase 
a copy of “‘Paul of Tarsus,’’ by Bird. The 
book, published by the Scribner Company, 
is now out of print. A used copy would 
be acceptable. Any one willing to sell the 
volume should notify the General Asso- 
ciation. 

* * 

My little five-year-old girl was late to 
school one morning and her tezecher told 
her she must always be on time. 

She replied: “All right, I’ll try, but don’t 
wait school on me. Go right ahead, just 
as if I was here.’’—Selected. 
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The General Convention Page 


YES, A NEW COMMISSION! 
Frank D. Adams 

That our standards for the ordination 
of Universalist ministers need to be made 
uniform all will agree. A little inquiry 
reveals the fact that there is a very wide 
divergence in the various State Conven- 
tions. Some Committees of Fellowship 
require the candidate to meet rather rigid 
requirements, not only as to general 
character and intelligence, but also as to 
college training and professional study. 
Others are inclined to be rather too easy 
in some of these particulars. 

One of the first suggestions made after 
my election to the presidency was that 
some steps be taken to remedy this con- 
dition. It was believed that if a special 
commission were appointed to make a 
survey and follow that with a recommen- 
dation to the several State Committees of 
Fellowship, something approaching a uni- 
form standard might be established. 
Concurring heartily in this suggestion, 
such a commission has been appointed. 
Since it had not been authorized at a 
session of the Convention, or otherwise 
provided for, the President assumed the 
responsibility of making the appointments. 
The Commission is as follows: The Rev. 
Sara L. Stoner of Prospect, Ohio, chair- 
man, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Web- 
ster City, Iowa, Dean John Murray At- 
wood of Canton Theological School, the 
Rev. Fred A. Line of Indianapolis, and 
Mr. L. L. Hubbell of Danbury, Conn. 
Effort has been made to have this com- 
mittee well balanced geographically as 
well as interlocking with the Fellowship 
Committees in the states represented 
and the Fellowship Committee of the 
General Convention. Dr. Atwood was 
appointed with particular reference to 
his wisdom and long experience as dean 
of our oldest theological school. 

Mrs. Stoner has undertaken her duties 
as chairman of this commission with a 
great deal of earnestness. The plan in 
brief is to make a survey of the require- 
ments now in force in the several Con- 
ventions, and then submit a suggested 
standard of scholastic and other require- 
ments, with a list of questions to be put 
to candidates. The several Fellowship 
Committees will be asked to consider these 
suggestions, make such changes and addi- 
tions as their experience has proved wise, 
after which an attempt willbe made to per- 
suade them all to adopt it as a basis to 
be used in all cases. 

Action of this kind can, of course, be 
only through voluntary co-operation, since 
we have no authority by which any such 
standard can be set up or enforced. In- 
asmuch as we are all eager that our minis- 
try shall be equal to the best, there should 
be no difficulty in gaining the necessary 
co-operation. 


Edited by Roger F. Etz 
CENTERING RESPONSIBILITY 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 

I am glad to see that the General Con- 
vention is making use of a page in the 
Leader. The General Sunday School 
Association and the Women’s National 
Missionary Association have kept their 
work before the church in this way for 
some time, and the number of friends who 
rally to their support when a call is made 
is no doubt in some measure due to this 
fact. : 

Let us bring the important work of the 
General Convention home to the people 
in this way and it will make the work of 
the Convention easier. 

What it is doing and why, precedes any 
very great enthusiasm in carrying out its 
plans. President. Adams and Dr. Lowe 
have told us of the progress being made 
with the National Memorial Church. 
Treasurer A. Ingham Bicknell has lucidly 
explained the budget for the current 
year, and the Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
president of our Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, has written interestingly of our work 
in Japan. All this is important. ‘Let 
the good work go on.’”’ On this General 
Convention page, too, might properly 
appear the reactions of readers to the 
articles of our General Convention of- 
ficials. When the Leader comes we all turn 


‘quickly to the page ‘‘Reactions of Our 


Readers.’’ We find it very interesting. 
The variety of questions raised and dis- 
cussions started add much to the spice 
of the paper. So I take it with the new 
General Convention page. It will be 
read more as it is widely used. Here is the 
place for the supporters of the Convention 
to bring their’ questions, to utter, if they 
are so inclined, their protests, to discuss 
freely our policies. Anything is better 
than apathy and silence. 

To show that I am still alive to what 
affects the General Convention and its 
administration, I am raising the question 
whether it could not with profit have a 
little more centering of responsibility. 
An efficient organization is not one with 
too many heads, and yet is not that 
what we have in the General Convention 
as at present officered? If some one should 
ask you, gentle reader, who is the re- 
sponsible head for carrying out the poli- 
cies of the Universalist Church as adopted 
in Convention assembled, who would 
you say? Would it be Dr. Lowe, the 
General Superintendent, would it be Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, the President, or Louis 
A. Ames, chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees? You might select any one of the 
three and give a good reason for doing so. 
For example, if you chose Dr. Lowe you 
might urge: “Why a General Superin- 
tendent if he does not superintend? All 
his time is given to the General Conven- 
tion, he visits our churches in all parts of 


the country. Who knows more about 
our church or is better qualified to ad- 
minister it?’”’ And yet Dr. Lowe is chosen 
by the Board of Trustees and reports to 
them. They can elect him, they can re- 
fuse to. He must realize his handicap, 
to sit with a Board and have no vote in 
its decisions. If something goes as he 
does not want it, how natural to feel that 
the responsibility for carrying it out 
rests primarily upon those who have 
decided the matter, whose servant he is. 
This is not centering responsibility. 

You, number two, let us say, pick out 
the chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
at present Louis Annin Ames, of long ex- 
perience on the Board. . “If the Board 
administers the General Convention,’’ you 
argue, “‘then upon the chairman rests the 
responsibility.”” But how many of our 
people are aware of this, how many ‘are 
holding Mr. Ames responsible for a 
successful year of General Convention 
work? 

A larger contingent represented by our 
supposititious number three, speaks up 
now and says: ‘‘Why, of course, Dr. 
Frank Adams is the responsible head 
of the church. He was chosen to his office 
as President by the votes of the Hartford 
Convention, something Dr. Lowe was 
not nor Mr. Ames. He is by their unani- 
mous choice the Convention’s representa- 
tive man.” But as matters stand is his 
any more than a divided responsibility? 
What we have really chosen him to be is 
Moderator of the next General Conven- 
tion session, not our Chief Executive. 
If his office carried with it the chairman- 
ship of the Board of Trustees it would 
simplify matters some, but not completely. 
The situation as we view it is anomalous. 
It does not make for efficiency. 

* * 
THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL UNI- 
VERSALIST CHURCH 

Dr. Lowe, Dr. Perkins, Dr. Etz, Mr. 
Bicknell, and Mr. Friend, have been in 
frequent conference during the past week 
about the National Memorial Church. 
Though he accepts invitations for in- 
stallations and anniversaries, Dr. Per- 
kins’s main business at Universalist Head- 
quarters is the new church project. Dr. 
Lowe is in and out of Headquarters, ‘on 
trips and back, conferring with people who 
wish to give memorials. The time has 
come now to check up and see what has 
been subscribed. Those who have taken 
the position that they intend to help or 
that they propose to see to it that a me- 
morial to this man or that goes in, now can 
render a double service by putting down 
in black and white just what they can do. 
Ground can be broken on the basis of 
cash or the pledges of Universalists, but 
not on the basis of what may possibly be 
pledged next fall. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP LUNCHEON 
IN INDIANA 


It is said that more friendships are 
formed during a meal than by any other 
form of human contact. If this is true 
the missionary work in Indiana should 
expand during the coming year. 

F fty-eight women gathered at the 
Hoosier Athletic Club in Indianapolis 
Feb. 13 for a luncheon which has become 
an annual affair. Eight cities were 
represented. 

The Indianapolis women gave a pageant, 
there were American and Japanese flags 
displayed, and the speaker was Mrs. 
Alice G. Rowe, returned missionary from 
Tokyo, Japan, who told of her work in 
the Blackmer Home and showed pictures 
of the people and our churches, the Home 
and kindergartens in Tokyo. 

These luncheons seem to create the 
feeling of having brought us a little closer 
together, with a deeper feeling of re- 
sponsibility for each of us to further the 
cause of World Friendship. 

Mrs. H. P. Clark. 


* * 


MORE GUILDS 


Isn’t there a group of young women in 
your church between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-five who could and would be 
interested in becoming a Clara Barton 
Guild? From an article in the February 
Bulletin, written by Miss Marion Rich, 
former Clara Barton Guild Secretary, we 
quote one paragraph which sets forth the 
reason for wishing to organize guilds in 
every church. Miss Rich says: “I be- 
lieve that the organization is a timely one; 
that never was the need for service so 
great nor the opportunity to serve so wide- 
spread; that there is room in our church 
for such an organization, and that our 
girls and young women are honored by 
being called to become fellow-workers 
with the W. N. M. A.” 

Is there a possibility of getting together 
a group in your church? 

Massachusetts especially should hear 
this call, for there are not enough guilds 
in this state. Maine has organized several 
new guilds during the past year, in fact 
there are more active Clara Barton Guilds 
in- Maine at the present time than in 
Massachusetts. What shall we do about 
it, Massachusetts? 


* * 


GROWTH IN NEW YORK STATE 


Our membership chairman, Mrs. Henry 
P. Stone, recently sent a letter to state 
membership chairmen asking that they 
report the growth in membership each 
month in their state so that this might be 
published as a stimulus to others to go 
and do ikewise. 

While New York state does not give 
the exact number of new members, the 


report says: ‘‘New York state members 
are always trying to find new members 
for the Mission Circles. We also strive to 
make the subject-matter for each meeting 
as interesting as we can, to quicken the 
interest and enthusiasm of the present 
membership. Personal work by members 
is the surest way to increase the member- 
ship of local circles. We have large circles 
and small ones. Two of our largest have 
shown the biggest increase in membership 
the past year, 7. e., Roehester and Syracuse, 
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but several of the small circles have gained. 

“Our Clara Barton Guilds are thriving 
and enthusiastic. I do not know whether 
any new guilds have been organ zed this 
year or not. 

“The Metropolitan District has a big 
field for missionary work in its midst. 
The field is local but very much worth 
while. ... 

“The Lenten period is the time desig- 
nated in New York State for a membership 
drive.”’ 

Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for all 
of our states to adopt the policy of making 
the Lenten period a special time for 
soliciting new members? 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday, 
Feb. 27, the following being in attend- 
ance: Nichols, F. W. Perkins, W. S. Per- 
kins, Conklin, Lee, Paige, Spear, Att- 
wood, Hoyt, Bissell, Peters, McIntire, 
McInnes, G. H. Leining, Raspe, Rouil- 
lard, Hadley, Rose, Wilson, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain, Miss Freeman, Miss Earle and 
Miss Knapp. 

Dr. Conklin conducted the brief devo- 
tional service, and then Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, the speaker of the morning, took 
for his subject ‘‘Work and Power,’’ using 
as his text Phil. 2:12, 18, ‘“Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God who worketh in you both to 
will and to work, for his good pleasure.” 
“TI came across a remark recently,’ he 
went on, ‘‘which seemed to me to stress 
the difference between the medieval and 
the modern emphasis in religion: ‘To 
the medieval mind religion was waiting 
on God; to the modern mind religion is 
working for man.’ In the first sense man 
is a passive channel of divine grace, in the 
second an active producer of results. 
But why, I have asked myself, can man 
not be both? St. Paul seemed to feel 
that he should be both. With all his 
intensity of emotion Paul has an amazing 
comprehensiveness of understanding. He 
sees all around a subject. ‘Prove all 
things, hold fast that which is good,’ he 
says. The first would land one in a state 
of chronic skepticism; the second would 
make one into a conservative reactionary. 
But St. Paul tells us to achieve a balance 
by doing both. 

“Religion at its best is the combination 
of man’s part and God’s part into a great 
partnership of power. ‘Work out your 
own salvation’ makes its appeal to the 
modern mind, but it was part of Jesus’ 
teaching. He had little use for emotional 
experience that did not eventuate in ac- 
tion, and in our modern conception of re- 
ligion we are stressing that note. In this 
respect we must accord a due meed of 
recognition to the Humanists. They 
have brought to our attention certain 
neglected values. 


‘Most people in reading the story of the 
Transfiguration do not follow it through 
to the end. During the glory of the vision 
we find the disciples crying out that they 
wish to stay there on the mountain, away 
from the turmoil and suffering. Then 
the vision faded and they came down 
from the mountain, and there was the 
epileptic boy, the everlasting prototype 
of what visions are for. Waiting on God 
as an end in itself is inadequate. 

“A man should not wait for God to do 
what he has the power to do for himself. 
He should not expect God’s power to be 
a substitute for his own impotence. 
The man who has really learned the 
secret places of the meaning of life does 
not wait on God in a mood of supine resig- 
nation, but realizes that his own strength 
to do is a divine thing. ‘Hitch your wagon 
to a star’ means join your chariot to the 
eternal forces of the universe. We are 
merely the agents of this force. How are 
we going to link up with it? 

“One way is to acquire the habit of 
loyalty to truth and righteousness because 
they actually represent God at work in 
the world. This means that loyalty to 
truth must be lifted out of the class of 
servile obedience to an abstract mandate 
and raised to the level of a linking of 
forces with God. ‘Faith is the substance 
of things hoped for.’ To the man of 
faith the thing that he is after has al- 
ready acquired substantial reality. Every 
one who is faithful in the present shares 
in the victory of God which is in the future. 
Said Washington at the opening of the 
Continental Congress: ‘Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest 
may repair. The event is in the hands 
of God.’ If we ourselves put forth what 
we do not approve how can we afterward 
defend our work? Because the event is 
in the hands of God, one who has com- 
mitted himself to the fulfillment of the 
event can trust God to use his fidelity and 
devotion to bring it to pass. St. Paul 
himself is a shining example of his own 
injunction, for in him faith immediately 
translated itself into action.’’ 

Dei. 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 
Rev. Sara L. Stoner, of Prospect, Ohio, 
is serving her second year as president 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Marion County, Ohio. She is 
planning a series of spring institutes. 


Rey. Willard O. Bodell, of Waterloo, 
Iowa, has accepted a call to the church at 
Kinston, N. C., succeeding Rev. George 
Wood. 


Rey. Elmer D. Colcord, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Trenton, N. J., 
has accepted a part time position as 
professor of Psychology in Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Mr. Colcord’s new address is 
51 Fairview Ave., Morrisville, Penn. 


Rey. Lambert J. Case of Galesburg, IIl., 
has joined with the fifteen other churches 
of the city in a united Lenten program from 
March 4 until Easter. ‘Family Day,’’ 
“Guest Day,’’ ‘‘Young People’s Day,’’ 
“Loyalty Day,’’ Palm Sunday and Easter 
will be observed simultaneously by these 
churches. 


Rev. Helen Line Case of Galesburg, IIl., 
delivered the address at the Mothers and 
Daughters Banquet of the Emanuel 
Methodist Church of that city Feb. 29. 


Rey. Francis A. Gray, D. D., the new 
pastor of Chapin Memorial Church, 
Oneonta, N. Y., is now living at 35 Ford 
Ave., in that city. He has announced an 
interesting series of Lenten services for 
Wednesday nights during Lent and for 
Holy Week. 


Mr. Don C. Seitz, author, editor, cor- 
respondent, for many years manager of the 
New York World, lectured in Framing- 
ham March 2, and was at Universalist 
Headquarters March 3. 


Mrs. Lorenzo Dow Case of Lowell, 
Mass., has been seriously ill, following the 
grave illness of her son. 


Mr. Irving Foote, of Washington, D. C., 
and Miss Norma Crawford of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., both active in the work of the 
Y. P. C. U., were married about three 
weeks ago. 


Sunday, March 4, marked the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth year of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt at All 
Souls Church, Worcester, Mass. The 
trustees announced, too, the lifting of the 
mortgage on the church property, which 
amounted to $6,200. This is the first time 
the property has been clear of debt since 
the church was established. 


Rey. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., has 
arranged a series of Thursday evening 
Lenten services in which ministers of 
Baptist, Lutheran, Congregational and 
Unitarian churches and the secretary of 
the Philadelphia Federation of Churches 


contribute addresses. Rev. Robert Tip- 
ton will be installed at one of the services 
as assistant to Dr. Benton and will preach 
at the service on April 15. 


On Sunday, Feb. 26, Rev. Percy T. 
Smith of New Bedford, Mass., exchanged 
pulpits with Rev. George D. Owen of the 
Congregational church in Fairhaven. 


Judge Roger S. Galer addressed the 
Mid Southern Liberal Association at 
Chattanooga, March 1, on ‘The Legal 
Aspects of Religious Education,’ and 
spoke in the Unitarian church in Nash- 
ville Sunday morning, March 4, and at the 
forum of the Unitarian church in Louisville, 
Ky., the same evening. 


Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., secured an expert on some phase of 
social welfare for the Sunday nights of 
February. Miss Emily W. Dinwiddie, 
director of the Children’s Bureau, Virginia 
Department of Public Welfare, Richmond, 
Va., was the speaker Feb. 5. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz delivered the address 
at a men’s supper of the Universalist 
church at Morrisville, Vt., March 2, and 
occupied the pulpit of his old church at 
Concord, N.H., March 4, in exchange with 
Rev. Harry F. Shook. 


The Sunday engagements of Dr. Coons, 
Superintendent in Massachusetts, for 
March are: March 4, Beacon Church, 
Brookline; March 11, Braintree; March 18, 
Meriden, Conn.; March 25, Medford. 


Dr. C. Ellwood Nash and Rey. Sheldon 
Shepard, of Los Angeles, ran a display ad- 
vertisement in the Los Angeles Express 
Feb. 18, presenting arguments and an- 
nouncing services against the Big Navy 
Bill. 


Georgia 

Georgia.—Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, 
pastor. Since the coming of our new 
pastor the congregation has increased, 
and her sermons are greatly enjoyed. 
We feel ourselves very fortunate in secur- 
ing Mrs. Opdale as our pastor and also 
as a citizen of our little village. By her 
help the young people have taken on new 
interest in their work of the Y. P. C. U. 
And the Mission Circle is receiving benefits 
also from her presence in its meetings. 
Mrs. Opdale is very pleasantly located in 
her little home near the church. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Reyv. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. The local Congregational church is 
holding special services during Lent. On 
Ash Wednesday evening they invited the 
Universalist church to join them in a union 
service. Though it was one of the most 
stormy nights of the winter, both churches 
were well represented. Mr. Ledyard gave 


the address, after which all adjourned to 
the dining rooms of the church, where the 
Congregational ladies served lunch, and a 
pleasant social hour was spent. A spirit 
of genuine fraternalism exists between 
these two free churches, and while each 
feels there is yet a work for both in the 
community to do, thére is also recognized 
the value of true co-operation. 


Maine 

Norway.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The every member canvass, made 
on Feb. 26, produced a substantial in- 
crease in pledges. The Sunday school has 
arranged transportation for the children 
at Norway Lake. Eighteen new members 
came in the first Sunday. Plans are being 
made to extend this service to the rural 
sections when traveling is a little better. 
A class of young people, of high school and] 
college age, has been organized with Mr. 
Allen as teacher. 

Pittsfield.—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. Two events in the past week are 
worth reporting. First the parent and 
pupil banquet for the church school. 
The objects of the banquet are to have a 
big social event for the school in the 
winter, to bring the school to the atten- 
tion of the parents, to make the parents 
and pupils proud of their church school 
and thus to maintain and keep up a high 
degree of enthusiasm in theschool. Over 
two hundred were in attendance, sixty of 
them parents. The banquet was free to 
all. The pastor will be glad to answer 
inquiries concerning it. The second event 
was the community service for the World 
Day of Prayer for Missions. The program 
was in charge of Mrs. Folsom and repre- 
sentatives from the three Protestant 
churches had part. Over sixty were in 
attendance. Miss Mary Slaughter was 
the speaker at a recent Sunday evening 
service. Her message was timely and 
warmly received. 


Massachusetts 

Malden.—Rey. C. J. Cowing, pastor. 
On Sunday, Feb. 19, the pastor exchanged 
pulpits with Rev. U.S. Milburn, D. D., of 
the Everett church. The pastor will 
preach a series of Lenten sermons based 
upon ‘‘Some Searching Statements of 
Jesus.’’ Feb. 26, ““To him that knocketh;’’ 
March 4, ‘‘Ye are my friend, if;’’ March 11, 
“He that loseth his life;’’ March 18, ‘‘Love 
your enemies;’’ March 25, ‘‘Whatsoever ye 
would;’”’ April 1, ‘‘Ye are the light of the 
world;” April 8, ‘If it were not so.’ Our 
annual supper and parish meeting will be 
held on Monday evening, March 12. 

Somerville, West.—Rev. Alfred S. Cole, 
pastor. The thirty-fifth annual men’s 
supper, Feb. 22, was a great success. The 
minister is giving a series of sermons for 
Lent—Feb. 26, ‘‘Can we believe in the 
fatherhood of God?” March 4, “Lord I 
would follow thee but;’’ March 11, ‘“Toward 
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an understanding of the book;’’ March 18, 
“I myself am heaven and hell;’’ March 25, 
“Every wish with God is prayer;’’ April 1, 
“Courage—Five Minutes Longer;’’ April 
8, the play of Eugene O’Neill, “Lazarus 
Laughed.”’ 

South Acton.—Rey. A. J. Torsleff, pas- 
tor. Feb. 22 the Ladies’ Social Circle 
served over 100 at their regular Washing- 
ton’s Birthday dinner, chicken-pie this 
year. The pastor is giving illustrated 
lectures on alternate Sunday evenings. 
He has been unanimously elected president 
of the Ministers’ Club of Maynard and 
Vicinity—all Protestant denominations. 

Beverly.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, pas- 
tor. Beginning Feb. 5, andrunning through 
to Easter, our church is putting on a Put- 
Your-Church-First campaign. The pastor 
is preaching a series of special sermons. 
Some ofthe subjects are: ‘‘Upon God’s Al- 
tar,’”’ “The Divine Spirit,’’ ‘‘Can a rich 
nation enter the Kingdom of God?” 
“What can we believe about God, about 
Jesus, about Miracle, about Immortality?”’ 

North Adams.—Rey. Mary A. Conner, 
pastor. Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing has 
just been with our North Adams church 
people. She won the hearts of every one. 

Medford.—Rey. Hendrik Vossema, pas- 
tor. The fourth annual Washingtonian 
under the auspices of the Lawrence Men’s 
Club of the church was observed Feb. 22. 
A fine menu was served and a splendid 
program rendered. The attendance was 
over 200. 

Springfield, St. Paul’s.—Rev. O. W. 
Eames, pastor. On Y. P. C. U. Sunday 
the young people took charge of the 
morning services. Jack Knecht opened 
the services, followed by a prayer by Miss 
Helen Tucker. The sermon was delivered 
by Lynn Tilson. This service was well 
attended. Recently the Y. P. C. U. held a 
very successful card party. In January the 
Union had a progressive supper. One of 
the members of the Union, Lynn Tilson, 
is now attending Tufts College, where he 
is studying for the ministry. 

Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, pastor. The 
net returns from the social bazaar are 
$1,250. The large front room of the parish 
house has been converted into a well- 
appointed office for the minister. The 
ladies, who have been using this for a sew- 
ing room, very generously vacated it for 
the living room on the first floor. The 
house committee supervised the installa- 
tion of desk, rugs and furniture. Here 
you may find the minister every forenoon 
for consultation or social visit. The tele- 
phone is Breakers 6447. A reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. Rose was given on Monday 
evening, March 5. A series of neighborhood 
parties is being held for the purpose of 
bringing all of our people to meet the new 
minister and his family, and to enable 
him to know better his people. Seventy 
young people attended a recent meeting 
of the Y. P. C. U. conducted by the Alum- 
ni Union. 
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Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. We are now two-thirds through 
our third season of the Detroit Bible 
Lecture-Forum, and the third is the best 
of all, This year we are studying the six 
great non-Christian religions of the world, 
Brahmanism, Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism and Ba- 
haism. Three or four Sunday evenings 
are devoted to each, taking up in order 
their history, literature and religious 
teachings and practise. The meetings are 
designedly simple and informal, depart- 
ing radically from the conventional order. 
The chairman, Mr. J. B. Replogle, an 
enthusiastic layman, who first conceived 
the idea and has been its directing spirit 
from the beginning, calls the meeting to 
order at 7.30, offers a brief prayer, then 
introduces Dr. Adams, who delivers a 
lecture of from thirty to forty-five minutes 
on the announced topic. This is followed 
by a half-hour of free discussion based 
upon questions or contributions of fact 
which members of the Lecture-Forum 
may offer. There is no music, the meet- 
ing being adjourned with the benediction. 
Interest is keen. Average attendance this 
season is about seventy-five, considered 


excellent for serious, non-sensational study.. 


No fees whatever are charged, the free- 
will offering each evening more than pay- 
ing all expenses. Meetings are held in the 
church auditorium, the season being from 
November to April, inclusive. 


New York 


Central Square.—Rev. Julia M. Tobey, 
pastor. On Jan. 6 the Ladies’ Social Circle 
met in the church recreation room and 
tied a quilt. A covered dish luncheon was 
served at 6.30, the men of the church at- 
tending, and a social hour followed. On 
Jan. 8, our pastor entertained Dr. Atwood 
of St. Lawrence University, who delivered 
the sermon, and also addressed the adult 
class at the church school session. The 
Y. P. C. U. gave a party Jan. 19 in the 
recreation room of the church following 
their regular meeting. On Jan. 20 the 
Missionary Society met at the parsonage. 
A letter from Mrs. Cary was read by the 
president, Mrs. Minnie Low. Mrs. Emma 
Low read an article entitled ‘“Modernism 
Goes East.’’ Feb. 3 the Ladies’ Social 
Circle met at the home of Mrs. Ella Wood. 
In the evening the church school held a 
social and fair in the church recreation 
room. Refreshments were served and a 
nice sum added to the church school 
treasury. The evening of Feb. 9 the Mis- 
sionary Society served a meat pie supper in 
the church dining room to the public. 
On Feb. 15 the Y. P. C. U. gave a valentine 
party in the church recreation room. 
The pastor is preaching a series of Lenten 
sermons. The church school has com- 
menced a membership contest to last one 
year, prizes to be given for perfect attend- 
ance. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 311) ~ 
on waving cornfields, from melons and 
deans and squashes. 


“Dance! 
Dance! 
The priest is yellow with sunflower meal, 
He is yellow with corn-meal, 
He is yellow as the sun.”’ 


In all the poems, whether of portraits, 
places or people, of Italy, or of the Pueb- 
los, Miss Lowell has given us thoughts, 
bright or sad, in the pleasantest form of 
dose—beautiful poetry. Surely no one 
can resist the charm of ‘“‘Correspondence.”’ 


“T wrote a letter, she wrote me three, 
And the cadence was that of a leafing tree. 


“T wrote her four letters, she wrote me 
none, 
And the scuffed leaves lay dim and dun. 
“Tt will all come out in the wash, they say. 
And to-morrow but duplicates yesterday.” 


These poems do not fail one when read 
again and again; at each new reading one 
finds a little phrase or some meaningful 
word which one hadn’t noticed before. 
Read these ballads and one reads of sun- 
light, of nothing drab or dim. 


“Have a ballad, good people. 
A sheet of song-words just pulled from 
the press. . 
“See the wind flutter my songs. 
They almost sing themselves out here in 
the sunshine. 


“Step up, good people, 
And buy a fine ballad crisp from the press 
With the ink scarce dried on it.’’ 
Ray Speight. 


(For the foregoing review, a fourteen- 
year-old girl’s debut, we make no editorial 
apology. We feel sure Miss Lowell would 
have been pleased that her poems found a 

eader who knows what she likes.) 


Reviews are by Rev. Harold C. Phillips, 
First Baptist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Ray Speight, Bedales School, Petersfield, 
England; and the editor of the department. 

2 * 


CHAUTAU QUA 


As the season of spring approaches it 
is natural that we begin to think about a 
vacation. Where shall we go and what 
shall we do during those precious two 
weeks when we must store up health and 
inspiration for the coming year? 

There are those Universalists who go 
to Ferry Beach year after year. There 
are those who go to Murray Grove. Both 
are fine places. Yet there are many who 
want to go somewhere, but not just there, 
and it is for them I write of Chautauqua, 
“the fountain of eternal youth.” 

Where is Chautauqua? It is in the ex- 
treme western part of New York State 
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not far from Lake Erie, and situated on a 
lake after which it has been named. It 
is midway between Chicago and New 
York. It can be easily reached by auto- 
mobile or by railroad. 

What is Chautauqua? Theodore Roose- 
velt called it ‘‘the most American thing in 
America.”’ It is a place where one can 
golf, swim, play tennis, take walks, or 
just be lazy if one is so inclined. It is a 
place where one can hear from one to five 
lectures a day if one desires that. Itisa 
place where one can listen to the finest 
music. For the person who wants to get 
added credits toward a university degree 
there is a Summer School with more than 
one hundred courses. 

Helene Ulrich. 
Connecticut State Farm, Niantic, Conn. 


(Any one who cares to write to Miss 
Ulrich personally for information regard- 
ing Chautauqua is invited to do so.) 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


On Saturday evening at the Universalist 
Church, Stenhousemuir, the members and 


friends of this unorthodox body met in 


celebration of the 61st anniversary of the 
church and also to commemorate the birth- 
day of the National Bard in fitting fashion. 
Mr. Alex. Harley, church president, oc- 
cupied the chair, and was accompanied by 
Mr. Geo. Lindsay, M. A., Falkirk, Rev. 
J. M. Munro, M A., Camelon, Mr. J. P. 
Smith, J. P., Mr. Wm. Steedman, Mr. 
John Ure, vice-president, and Mr. Jas. 
Stark, secretary. After tea the chairman 
addressed the company on the dual com- 
memoration. A musical program was 
then sustained by Miss Hamilton, Miss 
White, Miss Christie, Messrs. Gibson, and 
John Ure, while Mr. Steedman gave reci- 
tations. At an interval Mr. George Lind- 
sey delivered an address on Burns. 

Speaking to them in a church where 
broader views and vision were tolerated 
than in any other, he thought, from his 
poems, that Burns was more interested in 
Humanitarianism and the inherent good 
in man than in the Deity or the divinity of 
Christ. His sympathy was always for 
the poor and persecuted, before every- 
thing, but he never fully gave up belief in 
God nor the possibility of an after life. 

He was the soul of generosity and of a 
nobility of character much beyond that of 
his time. His outlook could best be ap- 
preciated by one of his letters to Peter Hill, 
bookseller, Edinburgh, in which he said 
“that we are placed here amid so much 
nakedness and hunger and poverty and 
want, that we are under the damning 
necessity of studying selfishness in order 
that we may exist. Still there are in 
every age a few souls that all the wants 
and woes in life can not debase to selfish- 
ness. . .. God knows I am no saint. 
I have a whole host of follies and sins to 
answer for, but if I could (and I believe I 
do it as far as I can), I would wipe away all 
tears from all eyes.”’ 


The entertaining part of the program 
was resumed, to which Misses White, 
Christie and Hamilton and Messrs. 
Gibson and Steedman contributed. The 
night still being young, a short session of 
dance was arranged by Mr. George Ure, 
who acted as floormaster, and Miss Jessie 
Hogg and Mr. Bert Reid provided ap- 
propriate music for the various measures. 
A delightful night was brought to a close 
by the company joining in singing “‘Auld 
Lang Syne’’ just before midnight.—The 
Falkirk Mail (Scotland). 


* * 


THE IDLEWILD RETREAT 


To bring about a more intimate ac- 
quaintance and closer working fellowship 
among the men in charge of our churches, 
and for the intellectual stimulation and 
spiritual quickening which will.make each 
a more consecrated and efficient servant 
of God and humanity, Universalist minis- 
ters of New England will spend three 
days of the week beginning Easter Sun- 
day, April 8,at the Idlewild Inn, Duns- 
table, Massachusetts. 

The Idlewild Inn is an ideal place for 
such a gathering. It was originally a 
commodious and comfortable farmhouse, 
but for some years past it has been a very 
popular resting place for persons seeking 
quiet, a homelike atmosphere, large and 
sunny rooms, both living and sleeping, 
wholesome food excellently prepared, and 
a surpassing loveliness of rural landscape. 
Located a half mile off the main highway, 
and in the heart of the beautiful and his- 
toric town of Dunstable, the Idlewild Inn 
is most attractive to the seeker after quiet 
relaxation, and the country is one that will 
strongly appeal to the lover of cross coun- 
try hikes and historic shrines. The mana- 
gers are hospitable and efficient, and the 
entire inn has been reserved for the ‘‘Re- 
treat.’’ It may interest some to learn that 
Commander Byrd left his family at the 
Idlewild Inn while he ,was seeking the 
North Pole, and that it is a favorite rest- 
ing place of other famous people. 

We have not space for the program, but 
a copy will appear in the next issue of the 
Christian Leader. It will also reach all 
active ministers through the mail. It is 
sufficient to here say that the following 


_men will be among the leaders: Dr. Lee S. 


McCollester, dean of Crane Theological 
School; Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, pro- 
fessor of Applied Theology, Crane Theo- 
logical School; Norman Dewey Fletcher, 
minister of the Haverhill Universalist 
church; Dr. William E. Gilroy, editor of 
the Congregationalist; Dr. Thomas H. Bill- 
ings, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Salem. 

The Retreat will open with the evening 
meal, Monday, April 9, and will close 
with dinner at noon on Thursday, April 12, 
making three full days. For two in a 
room, and there is not a small bedroom in 
the building, the rate will be $3.50 per 
day for less than thirty-five guests, and 
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$3.00 per day if thirty-five or more at- 
tend. The capacity of the inn is forty. 
Twenty-five have already signified their 
intention of attending, and the committee 
is confident that the full number will be 
booked in the near future. Rooms will be 
assigned as applications are received. As 
the capacity of the inn will probably be 
taxed, immediate application for reserva- 
tion is recommended. |. 

Excepting railroad fare, no other expense 
than the daily charge at the inn need be 
incurred by any one attending. Letters, 
postage, printing, expenses of speakers, 
etc., will be met by a special fund to which 
generous-hearted laymen are contributing. 
Even garage space will be free, a conces- 
sion kindly granted by the managers of the 
inn. 

Letters of invitation will be sent to every 
man in the active ministry in New Eng- 
land. There is no restriction except the 
capacity of the inn. The Retreat is for 
the men who are serving Universalist 
churches, and any such man will be cor- 
dially welcomed. If you are a Universalist 
minister, this is an invitation to you to 
visit the Idlewild. Should you wait for 
the mailed invitation to reach you, you 
may find that no other reservations can be 
made. ‘Those who have already signified 
their intention of being present acted on 
their own initiative. The committee has 
sent out no invitations to date. 

Breakfast will be served at 9 a.m. At 
10 each day there will be.a brief devo- 
tional service, and at 10.15 the conference 
willopen. Dinner will be served at 1 p.m. 
or a half hour after the closing of the 
morning conference. The afternoons will 
be free for rest and recreation. At 8 each 
evening, those who wish will gather about 
the great fireplace for a sacramental hour. 
No outline could tell of the inspiration 
and help of these hours. 

Each man is to be perfectly free to fol- 
low his own fancy. But golf, hikes, 
visiting historic places, and other recrea- 
tions will be arranged. There will be 
plenty of opportunity for out-of-doors 
life. Early in the morning and all of the 
afternoon will be available for sports of 
every desired kind. 

The Idlewild Inn is near Tyngsboro, 
which is seven miles north of Lowell. 
Tyngsboro can be reached by train twice 
daily from Boston, and by trolley from 
Lowell. Those arriving by train or trolley 
willbe met at Tyngsboro. Full information 
will be mailed each person making applica- 
tion for reservation. 

Address all communications to Rev. 
Weston Cate, 8 Auburn Avenue, Nashua, 
N. H. He is secretary of the committee. 

The committee in charge consists of 
Dr. Lorenzo Dow Case, Lowell, chairman, 
Rey. Weston A. Cate, Nashua, and Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher, Haverhill. Any 
member of the committee will gladly 
serve any brother minister in any way, 
but Mr. Cate has the detailed information. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

June 17-23. G.S.S, A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 
at Galesburg, Ill. 

June 21-24. G.S.S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 

June 22-July 1. Y.P..C. U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M. A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Il. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

* * 
KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Full fellowship was granted to Rev. Claude E. 
Sayre Feb. 5, 1928. 
James Houghton, Secretary. 
E Uh 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The 1928 Reunion of Ferry Beachers will be held 
on Friday evening, March 23, at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Charlestown, Mass. Dinner will 
be served at 6.20 p.m. Reservations are to be had 
from Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St., Boston, 
Mass. Full program will be announced later. Save 
the date now! 
Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* * 

MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee, Monday, Feb. 27, 1928, the 
following action was taken: 

Rev. Wenonah Stevens Abbott received on trans- 
fer from Maine. 

Renewed license of William A. Haney. 

For information, the Secretary’s new address is 
283 Montgomery Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 
| es 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Woman’s 
Alliance of Boston and vicinity will be held on Fri- 
day, March 16, 1928, at 11 a. m., in the Lynn Uni- 
versalist Church, Nahant St., Lynn. The speaker 
will be Mr. Leighton Rollins of Boston Repertory 
Theater, topic, “A Fine American Stage.” Every 
one welcome. Bring box lunch. 

* * 
CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee granted license as lay preacher 
for one year to Miss Jennie Smith, Norwalk, Conn. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich received on transfer from the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention. 

Rey. Edson Reifsnider transferred to the Cali- 
fornia Universalist Convention. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins, who was ordained ac- 
cording to forms of Reformed Episcopal Church, 
licentiate of the Universalist Church for one year, 
received into full fellowship as a minister of the 
Universalist Church. 

Richard McLaughlin, Secretary. 
sre 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Elbert W. Whippen accepted on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
aE ee 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


The Monday meetings from Feb. 27 to April 2 
inclusive will be of a devotional and inspirational 
character appropriate to the Lenten season. Dr. 
Charles Conklin will be in charge of the devotions 
on each of these days. Mrs. John van Schaick will 
be at the piano. The committee are asking that 
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the business may be transacted first, in order that, 
beginning with the musical prelude, the whole ser- 
vice may be devotional in its atmosphere. The 
brethren are asked to make special effort to be in 
their seats at 10.45. Sermons will be given by the 
following speakers: 

March 12, Rev. Alfred S. Cole. 

March 19. Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. 

March 26. Rev. L. S. MeCollester, D. D. 

April 2. Rev. W. W. Rose. 

On April 9 will be the usual Haster Experience 
Meeting in charge of Rev. Leslie C. Nichols. 

eis 

WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

Mar. 13-16: Rev. Reinhold Niebuhr, D. D., Bethel 
Evangelical Church, Detroit, Mich. 

Mar. 20-23: Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C. 

March, 27: 29, 30: Rev. Thomas H.Billings, First 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

March 28: Rev. Maxwell Savage, D. D., First 
Unitarian church, Worcester, Mass. 

April 2-6: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., Theo- 
logical School in Harvard University. 

April 10-13: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D, D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London. 

* * 
LENTEN SERVICES IN BOSTON 


The Greater Boston Federation of Churches has 
arranged 12.15 p. m. Lenten services at Keith’s 
Theater, Feb. 23 to April 6, as follows: 

March 12. Rt. Rev. John T. Dallas, D. D., Bishop 
of New Hampshire. 

13. Bishop John T. Dallas, 

14. Rev. Henry H. Crane, D. D., Center Metho- 
dist Church, Malden. 

15. Rey. John N. Mark, Unitarian Church, Ar- 
lington. 

16. Rev. Garfield Morgan, D. D., Central Con- 
gregational Church, Lynn. 

19. Rev. Frederick E. Heath, First Baptist Church, 
Jamaica Plain. 

20. Rev. H. Clinton Hay, D. D., Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Boston. 

21. Rev. Charles C. Keith, Eliot Congregational 
Church, Roxbury. 

22. Rev. William W. Fenn, 
Theology, Harvard University. 

23. Rt. Rev. Chas. L. Slattery, D. D., Bishop of 
Massachusetts. 

26. Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, D. D., Baptist 
Church, Brookline. 

27. Rev. Theodore G. Soares, D. D., University 
of Chicago. 

28. Rev. George E. Leighton, D. D., First Uni- 
versalist Church, Somerville. 

29. Rev. Paul Scherer, D. D., Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, New York City. 

30. Dorothy T. Pomeroy. 

April 2. Rev. Herbert A. Jump, Union Congrega- 
tional Church, Boston. 

3. Rev. William Aull, D. D., Union Square Pres- 
byterian Church, Somerville. 

4. Canon B. H. Streeter, Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, England. 

5. Maundy Thursday—12 to 1 p.m. Rev. Ed- 
ward T. Sullivan, D. D., Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Newton. : 

6. Good Friday—12 to 1 p. m., Rey. Robert 
Watson, D. D., First Presbyterian Church, Boston. 
Also, three hour service—12 to 3 p. m., Old South 
Meeting House. Drs. D. L. Marsh, B. O. Oxnam, 
F. M. Swaffield, E. H. Lindh, A. D. Parker, R. Cal- 
kins and G. E, Heath, preachers. 

Seven Baptists, eight Congregationalists, seven 
Episcopalians, two Lutherans, six Methodists, one 
New Church, three Presbyterians, four Unitarians 
and one Universalist are on the list. 


D. D., Professor 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Will pastors, clerks, churches, and everybody 
take notice that Los Angeles is starting a new cam- 
paign of progress, and we should take it most kindly 
if we could be advised of the coming hither of tour- 
ists, adventurers, investors, investigators, ete., etc., 
to whom we can show hospitality and extend a 
cordial welcome? ‘Thank you, brethren all! 

C. Ellwood Nash, 
1363 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles. 


Obituary 
Mrs. S. S. Knight 

Mrs. S. S. Knight died on Feb. 4, at the age o} 
eighty-eight years. All her life she had lived in Port- 
land, Maine, and ail her life she was a loyal Uni- 
versalist, having joined the Congress Square Church 
when a young girl, and when the church home was a 
small place on Pearl St. instead of the fine edifice it 
is to-day. Her father and mother with the four 
children always were in their pew unless illness pre- 
vented. She loved her church with all the fervor and 
devotion of the old Quaker stock from which she 
sprung, and as long as she lived the Sabbath day 
was to her a holy day. 

She was twice married, the first time by the older 
Mr. Gibbs, and the second time by Dr. E. C. Bolles. 
She had four children, three of whom are now living, 
two of them members of the Universalist church. 

The funeral service was from the Wilder Memorial 
Chapel at Evergreen Cemetery, beautifully con- 
ducted by Dr. James W. Vallentyne, pastor of her 
church. The body was taken to Mt. Auburn for 
eremation and the ashes buried in the family lot in 
Evergreen. 


SALA cA | 


SANUS CO NSARM CCEA SAA nH 


Local and Suburban 
Service 


ANTES 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Historical Evidence for the 
Life of Christ 

Mar. 26—Ewidence Outside the Gospels. 
Mar. 27—The Gospels and Their Sources. Mar. 
28—The Gospels as Evidence for Teaching of 
Christ. Mar. 29—The Gospels as Evidence for 
the Life of Christ. 

By Canon Burnett Hillman Streeter 


Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; Canon of 
Hereford; Fellow of the British Academy; Hon. 
D. D. Edin. 


On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: 3: Tee 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals, 
Beautiful illustrations. 60 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


FOR SALE 


Acme Portable Moving Picture Machine 
Practically new and in fine working order, equipped with 
1,000 Watt bulb. 
Apply to REV. J L. DOWSON, 
Woodstock, Vermont. 


EUROPE 


Cathedrals Festivals Art 
Orchestral Operatic 
Chamber Music 


PALESTINE 


With our Church Travel Club 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL, 
51 W. 49th Street BoxR New York City 


HOLY LAND 


Splendid Spring Cruises. The Mediterranean, 
Palestine, Egypt, Europe. Sailings March and 
April. Also 


A Great Christian Cruise 


sailing June 15th, 1928. Personally conducted. 
Dr. W. H. Geistweit, Lecturer. Visiting Azores, 
Lisbon, Greece, Turkey, Roumania, all Pales- 
tine, Egypt. Price from $695.00. Also European 
Extension to Italy, Switzerland, France, Bel- 
gium, England and Scotland. Special E: 

Tours. Write today for complete itineraries, 


The Wicker Tours 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


EUROPE 


Inc. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE , 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy {s an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodt 
ous and thoroughly equipped fer scheel work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, alse, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructers, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for tho 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Bosten 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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There was once a Montenegrin inter- 
preter who was employed by my friend, 
the director of the A. R. C. in Montenegro! 
He was a most excellent interpreter. My 
friend was enthusiastic about his ability, 
loyalty, punctuality, until one day she 
had a most important interview with a 
Serbian member of the Cabinet, and the 
interpreter did not appear. She was very 
much annoyed with him. The next morn- 
ing she received the following letter: 

“Dear Honorable Miss Benedict, I am 
very sorry I could not come yesterday. 
My wife has run away with another man. 
My God, I am annoyed.’’—Rose Wilder 
Lane in the Forum Magazine. 

ok * 

Yep, there is a difference. To get your 
name in a city paper, you have to shoot 
your wife, get gored to death by a flivver, 
marry a movie star, or do something 
sensational. But to get your name in 
the Tribune all you have to do is have a 
guest, go avisiting, have a baby at your 
house, buy a pure-bred bull or improve 
your property.—Wakarusa (Ind.) Tribune. 

* * 


Jeweler: “If I were you, I would not 
have ‘George, to his dearest Alice’ en- 
grayed. If Alice changes her mind, you 
can’t use the ring again.”’ 

Young Man: ‘‘What would you sug- 
gest?”’ 

_“T would suggest the words ‘George, 
to his first and only love.’ ’’—Monireal 
Daily Star. 

* * 

Sir Austen Chamberlain says that war 
between England and America is un- 
thinkable, all of which may be true, but 
then both England and America have 
some of the greatest unthinkers the world 
has ever known.— New York Evening Post. 

* co 

She: ‘You never hear of women cashiers 
embezzling or running off with their em- 
ployer’s money.” 

He: “‘Not often, but when it does hap- 
pen, they take the employer, too.”— 
Laughter. 

* * 

The origin of the term “‘dog days” was 
derived from Circus, the dog star, which 
is supposed to shine most brilliant on the 
hottest days of the year.—San Francisco 
Call and Post. 

* * 

Sergeant Campbell stated that when he 
discovered the wrecked car, the latter 
became unruly and had to be handcuffed. 
— Hollywood News. 

* * 

“If you keep looking at me like that, 
I’m going to kiss you.”’ 

“Well, I can’t hold this expression much 
longer.’’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Why Birds Leave Home.—Parrot for 
sale cheap. Must leave city.—Syracuse 
Journal. 
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WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 


Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 


Especially priced during Lenten Season 
50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street 43 36 34 is Boston, Mass. 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 


By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cztechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE’ 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. 
Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. 
A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith 


form for efficient service. The book is useful as a text book for Sunday 
schools and Y. P. C. U. 


Price, 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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